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This little book, "Electricity, One Hundred Years 
Ago and To-day," contains the text of a lecture 
delivered before the Electrical Section of the Brook- 
lyn Institute. In preparing the lecture for publi- 
cation, which I have determined to do in the belief 
that it may be of value to students of Electricity, I 
have concluded to permit the text to remain substan- 
tially as delivered, preferring to add, in the w^ay of foot- 
notes, whatever additional matter may be required, 
rather than to materially change the original matter or 
arrangement 

The wide scope of the lecture, which embraces the 
progress made by electric science practically from its 
birth to the present day, necessitated, from the limit 
of time of a single lecture, a much briefer treatment 
of many important discussions ?tx\4 mN^xvNlvycv^ 'Oc^ajc^ 
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seemed advisable when the lecture was put in book 
form. Various portions of the original lecture, have, 
therefore, been considerably extended by means of 
foot-notes. 

In tracing the effects produced by great discoveries 
or inventions, it has been deemed desirable to introduce 
copious extracts from the papers in which such discov- 
eries or inventions were originally described. In this 
manner only, can an intelligent conception be formed 
of the importance of a discovery, or the completeness 
of an invention. 

In some cases no little difficulty has been experi- 
enced in finding the exact publication in which the 
first description of a great discovery or invention was 
given. This, of course, is almost necessarily the case 
when the discovery or invention belongs to the type 
for which a number of rival claimants exist. A diffi- 
culty in such studies, arises, too, in readily attaining 
access to a sufficiently complete collection of works on 
the early literature of the science. I have been for- 
tunate, in this respect, to have had at my disposal the 
very excellent library, of the Franklin Institute, in which 
is to be found, perhaps, the most complete collection of 
the Transactions and Proceedings of learned societies, 
and of the general and periodical scientific literature of 
the last century or so, that is to be found in this country. 

It will of course be understood, that no pretense is 
made in this little book, of doing any more th&n treat- 
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ing, in the most general manner, some of the more in- 
teresting facts concerning those great discoveries and 
inventions that may fairly be considered as creating 
epochs in the history of electrical progress. Many vol- 
umes would necessarily be required to give each of 
such discoveries or inventions the treatment its impor- 
tance would require. 

In common with many others I have always, hith- 
erto, ascribed to Sir Humphrey Davy the honor of 
having first discovered the carbon voltaic arc. In en- 
deavoring to find the original publication in which this 
discovery is described, I found that Davy was antici- 
pated in the discovery by many others, the introduc- 
tion of whose names, together with the details that 
would be necessary in tracing the progress of so im- 
portant a discovery, would require a much greater space 
than I have at my command in this little book. 

The experiment most generally referred to at present 
and, indeed, in literature contemporaneous with the 
time of Davy, as being the first ever made with the 
carbon voltaic arc, was that made by Davy with a 
voltaic pile or battery of some two thousand couples 
belonging to the Royal Society of London. These ex- 
periments, however, differed only in degree, and not in 
character, from those performed by many others before 
the date of Davy's public experiments, and were 
merely the first in which the full splendors of the vol- 
taic light "were publicly demonstrated. 



V.:i e\:r.::T -r::: i.ir'.v wr':;:^ have been made 
».v::'.v.i:.i::\i:'.'. :.:;:. U-:.ir.jc c: :hc d:mi:ujiy most stu- 
*'.(■:::« e\:-er;;:-..v in ^air.:r^ i»:cess lo the books or peri- 
i-iiiv.i's '.Tt w..;v',; --.^v!-, ■ v.l^ii.iti.r.s r.rit ,;{ [reared. The 
e\:r.\v;s iro:u ■. .:_ ::c..::, r.i ccr.ucrr.ir.j; the more recent 
iiU^.ovtT;cs or iv.vcn;!-. ::* .ire leis frequent, because 
suoh are either iv.ore pCt.t:r.i.'.y known or more readily 
accessible. 

'I'he pl.iies iroiu which the pajes of this book are 
[TinieJ came into jiossession ci the present publishers 
through the failure of the firm which had originally 
undertaken the publication of the work. As the typo- 
graphical execution falls short of the standard of the 
publishers with whose imprint it is now issued, it is but 
fair to relieve them, by this explanation, of responsibility 
for any typographical deficiencies that may be observed. 

Edwin J. Houston. 
Pluladdphia, Central Hieh School, 
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ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO AND TO-DAY. 



KING SOLOMON speaking of his age, said, "There 
is nothing new under the sun," and King Solo- 
mon was qualified to judge, for he was learned 
far beyond any man of his time, and, possibly, beyond 
any man who came after him. 

There is a type of man who is apt to echo Solomon's 
judgment; not only, perchance, because he wishes this 
judgment to be true, but also because it is a very rare 
case in which he cannot find facts sufficient to show 
reasonable grounds for such judgment. I allude to the 
scientific expert, whose zeal for his client, sometimes 
leads him to force facts, or to interpret by-gone records 
in the light of the knowledge of to-day. 

The much maligned expert, however, provided he 
adheres to facts, is as much justified in presenting the 
best case possible for his client as iVve \^.^^^t^ *^^ 
d&rgyman, or any other special pleadei. 
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8 ELECTRICITY, 

To the superficial student of scientific progress, it 
may readily appear as if, in reality, there was nothing 
new under the sun ; that everything that is, has been. 
Let any student, howrever, once drink deeply at the 
fountain of scientific historical knowledge, and he will 
view the facts in a very different light. 

To assert that there is nothing new under the sun 
since the time of Solomon is to assert that the human 
mind has made no progress during that time; has 
undergone no development. Certainly no one can be 
found willing to make such a monstrous assertion. 

Our minds are cast after a common pattern, in sub- 
stantially the same mould. While in particular cases, 
we must necessarily admit the existence of finer tex- 
ture, of better hereditary peculiarities, of higher devel- 
opment, and of grander possibilities, yet, after all, 
thoughts conceived by one mind are apt to be com- 
mon to many, if not to the majority of minds. 

At certain times in the world's progress the environ- 
ment may cause so rapid a development of the germs 
of great ideas, the incentive to unusual effort may be so 
great, the necessity for a new combination of ideas so 
urgent, and the encouragement of an age ripe for the 
birth of such ideas, so marked, that substantially the 
same ideas may be conceived simultaneously in differ- 
ent parts of the world. 

At other times the peculiarities of the environment 
may he so unfavorable, the incentive to unusual effort 
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SO small, the necessity for new ideas so apparently lim- 
ited, and the encouragement so feeble, that although 
the idea may be bom, yet it may fail to meet with 
recognition by the world, and so be passed by and for- 
gotten, only, in some later, riper time to be again inde- 
pendently conceived and offered to the world. 

Ideas born out of time, like immature or unripe fruit, 
die an untimely death. A great idea is conceived in 
different parts of the world, by different brains, at times, 
often hundreds of years apart. The first producer of 
the idea is unnoticed, perhaps ridiculed, possibly perse- 
cuted, and the gift, freely offered to the world, is con- 
signed to oblivion until some historian of science again 
brings it to light ; while a later originator of the same 
idea is hailed by an applauding world, because such 
world has developed so far as to be able to appreciate 
the idea, and is in need of it ; and yet the earlier pro- 
pounder was probably intellectually greater than the later. 

Great ideas or inventions may be arranged under 
three types or classes, viz., — 

(i). Immature or incomplete. 

(2). Untimely and therefore unfruitful. 

(3). Fruitful because mature and timely. 

Immature or incomplete ideas or inventions produce 
but little influence on the world — at times, however, 
they are of great value because they tend to direct 
thought to certain channels and thus act as forerunners 
of greater and more valuable ideas. 
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Untimely ideas may be mature, but the times are unripe 
for them ; the condition of the environment unsuited ; 
and, therefore, though mature and complete in them- 
selves, yet like unripe fruit they are unfruitful and pro- 
duce no progeny for the development of the world. As 
a rule, the originators of such ideas or inventions belong 
to that limited class of men who are so far beyond their 
fellows, that the world is unable to understand them. 

Originators or inventors of this type of ideas are not 
apt to have contestants for priority of invention or 
origination.. Their thoughts or inventions are apt to 
stand alone. They give their thoughts or inventions to 
an unready world, that fails to appreciate such thoughts 
or inventions, and immediately forgets them and rele- 
gates them to oblivion. 

Ideas or inventions, which are fruitful because mature 
and timely, are of far greater value to the world than 
those of the second type since they bear fruit almost 
immediately. It matters little to the world whether 
they have been conceived before or not. When prac- 
ticable, they almost necessarily find extended applica- 
tion because the times are ripe for them. 

The fact that such ideas are frequently found to be 
old does not prevent them from being original with 
their later producers. The latter, however, cannot 
claim to be the first originators of great ideas, nor can 
they justly claim a position in the class of tne favored 
few who stand alone. 
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Ideas or inventions of the third type almost neces- 
sarily belong to a class and not to a favored few. 

Concerning the second type of ideas or inventions, 
there sometimes arises, though unfortunately for the 
world's progress very seldom, inventors whose genius 
I is so great that although their ideas are born out of 
time, yet they are presented in such a matured form 
and so intelligently and completely worked out in 
that most valuable state of actual operation, that the 
world is forced, despite its indifference, to receive and 
employ them. Such geniuses, by their unusual abil- 
ities, get in advance of the world of thought and ac- 
tion and drag it up to their position of vantage. 

As to the third type of ideas or inventions, it almost 

invariably happens, when the world is ripe and waiting, 

that they are simultaneously made by different minds 

in different parts of the world, and it is this fact that 

has led the superficial to accept the belief expressed by 
Solomon of old. 

Prof Youmans expresses a similar idea.* In his 
opinion, great ideas belong to eras rather than to indi- 
viduals. 

* The work of Prof. E. L. Youmans, above referred to, 
is "The Correlation and Conservation of Forces : A 
Series of Expositions by Prof. Grove, Prof Helmholtz, 
Dr. Mayer, Dr. Faraday, Prof Liebig and Dr. Carpen- 
ter." New York: D. Appleton and Company, 1883. On 
page XV. of the introduction. Prof. Youmans says, — 

^ In the hiatory of hamau aSaiia tYieie i& Ok ^Torvm*^ ^otkx^'^'^- 
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As the advance wave of intellectual progress 
towards the boundaries of the unknov/n, several investi- 
gators moving wiUi that wave must at very nearly the 
same time, discover new features and facts on the hori- 
zon beyond. At some times they see these from the 
same point of view, and more or less complete inven- 
tions simultaneously result. At other times several 
observers see an object from different points of view, 
and those partial and conflicting descriptions are given 
which lead to that inevitable scientific controversy 
which tends to renewed observation and more accu- 
rate description. 

The scientific historian who follows the advance of .| 
electrical progress and endeavors lo note the positions 
tion of the action of goneral ojinsea in the pruduation of events, 
anil a corresponding oonvictiiin that tha part plajed bj indi- 
vidnala hiin been much eiaggerated, and la far less oonttulling 
and permanent than has been hithei'M Hnpposed. So also in the 
history of ecienoe it is now acknowledged that the progress of 
discovery Is mach more indepandent of the labors of partioalni 
persona than has been formarly admitted. Great diacoveric 
belong not bo much to individuals as to humanity ; they are le; 
inspirations of genius than births of eras. As there has been 
definite intellactnal progress, tlmnght has neoBBsarily been In 
ited to the subjects successively reached. Many minds have 
beea thus occupied at the Game time with simiinr ideas, and 
hencB the simultaneonB disooreries of independent inqnii 
which the history of science is so full. Thus at the close of the 
sixteenth century, philosophers had entered upon the Investiga- 
tion of the laws of motion, and accordingly we find Galileo 
Benediti, and Ficcolomini proving independently that all bodies 
fall to the earth with eqnal velocity, whatever their 
weJjfhe, A aentarjr after, when science bad adyancsd 
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attained by it at different eras, during the past one 
hundred years or so, will unquestionably find much 
that is of interest, much that is perplexing, but nothing 
devoid of instruction. 

Let us then, with this historian, pass hurriedly over 
the path of the wave of electric progress and note the 
more important records left by it at different stages of 
its advance ; and, as we study its more important re- 
cords, let us compare them with corresponding points 
in electrical progress during the present time, so as to 
assure ourselves whether such progress has been real 
or is only apparent. 

Following the three divisions of great ideas already 

referred to, viz., the immature, the untimely and the 

systematio application of the higher mathematics to general 
physics, Newton and Leibnitz discovered independently the dif- 
ferential oalcnlns. A hundred years later questions of molecnlar 
physios and chemistry were reached, and oxygen was discovered 
simnllaneonsly by Priestley and Scheele, and the composition of 
water by Cavendish and Watt. These discoveries were made 
because the periods were ripe for them, and we canDot doubt that if 
those who made them had never lived, the labors of others would have 
speedily attained the same results. The discoverer is, therefore, 
in a great degree, but the mouthpiece of his time. Some discern 
clearly what is dimly shadowed forth to many ; some work out 
the results more completely than others, and some seize the 
coming thought so long before it is developed in the general 
consciousness, that their announcements are unappreciated and 
unheeded. This view by no means robs the discoverer of his 
honors, but it enables us to place them upon a juster estimate, 
and to pass a more enlightened judgment upon the rlvoi c\A.Yav^ 
which are constantly arising in the hiatoxy ot «c.\Qii<&^r 
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fruitful, let us start at the point of genesis of electric 
progress and examine that oft-reverted-to experiment 
of the Greek Thales.* 

*ThaIes occupies so prominent a place in the present 
world of electrical science, and so little is generally 

)wn of his attainments in other directions, that I have 
thought it well to quote a brief account of his life as 
given by Benj. Martin in a publication entitled " Biogra- 
phia Philosophica. " Being an account of the Lives, J 
Writings, and Inventions, of the most eminent Philof 
phers and Mathematicians who have flourished from the 1 
Earliest Ages of the World to the present Time. By 
Benjamin Martin, Lnndozi : Wnted and sold by W. 

fen, near Temple-Bar, and by the Author, at his 
House in Fkel-slreel. 1764. Page i. 

" ThalBB was boru, as the best Writers agree, in some Part of the 
3nth Ol37inpiad, lloariBhed in the EOth, and died aboat tbe &8th i 
the laterTBl betveeu his Birth and pablio Appaaranoe in Greece., 
was passed in Stnd.v, and Trnvela in various Parts of j 
Into J^ypl ; in liio former Ue acquired hla firat Insight Into 
^(ronomj/i-Bnd, in the latter, his Srst Aoqnaintance with Oeome- 
JHyiitit^ JJifiiiili/, and XatiiniZ Ktumrltdge. Having Bniahed 
his Btndiea abroad, he raturned to his Native Oit;, J^iletva, a 
trRTUpocted the Stock of Learning he had acquired into his o 
Country." 

" There ace not any partioolac Ciroumstances mentioned in '. 
History respecting aiynificant Oocorenoies in hia Travels, other 
than the Favoor he met with from Ainaxia King of JEijiipt, whicn 
Favour he loBt by being too free in hia Opinions ooncerniug Kings: 
as, by snoh Freedom, obliged to leave the Country ; which was 
the probable Canae of his ratDriiiug, at tliat Time, to Milelus." 

" In MUetas he lived for some Time as private as posBible, de- 
voted to Study and Contemplation, and iu iuBlruoting some few 
□ the Leaming he had acquired. These were Anoanmandcr and 
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It was not much, when viewed in the light of the world 
at its birth, some 600 B. C. ; merely a piece of amber 
rubbed against the clothing ; merely the gaining of a 
strange property of first attracting and then repelling 
light objects brought near it. 

It was, however, the birth of a great idea, an idea 

Anaximines, both Natives of Miletus ; and afterwards Pythagoras, 
of what Conntry unknown, but usually called of Samos, so famed, 
as the Constitutor of the Italic Sect, and who assiduously pursued 
his Master^s Steps, both in his Studies, and in his Travels." 

" Thales, in this his Retirement, was courted by many, but cau- 
tiously avoided either attending, or receiving any Favours from 
them. He was often visited by Solon, and is said to have taken 
great Pleasure in the Conversation of Thrasybulas, whose excel- 
lent Wit caused our Philosopher to forget that he was Tyrant of 
MUetas:' 

" There flourished, at the same Time with him, six others, dis- 
tinguished by their singular Wisdom by their Morals, Rules, and 
Practice ; but the Epithet of Wise was given to Thales for his 
speculative Learning." 

*• Laertius, and with him various other Writers, agree, that he 
was the Father of the Greek Philosophy, the first that made 
any Researches into natural Knowledge, or Enquiry into Mathe- . 
matios." 

** His Doctrine was, that Water, Moisture, or Humidity is the 
first Principle of natural Bodies, whereof they consist, and where- 
into they resolve ; and that Ood is the Mind, which formed all 
Things of Water." 

'*0f the World, he taught, there was but one, an^T that made 
by God ; that it is disposed in due and regular Order, and that 
God animates the whole." 

** In Geometry he is said to have been an Inventor, as well as 
an Improver ; a Science that had its Birth by Necessity in Mgypt, 
where Thales acquired his primary Instruction, as Commerce 
first gave Being, by the like Necessity, to Numbers." 

"He^are the £rst Light into ih© K.noYileOi^'a ol ekCi^6\3LW^a^ ^jv^^ 
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that unfortunately, for the world's progress, belonged 
to the class of immature ideas. Viewed in the light of 
to-day, its importance can hardly be over-estimated. It | 
pointed out a terra incognita; an unknown realm of phe- J 
nomena that occupied nearly the entire domain of na- 
ture, and only waited patiently to be observed. It was ] 

other Triaoglaa, many of which Muclid, has digesleii 
Elements ; bat that for which he iu more paitiootarly oelebTsted, 
as being, according to Laerlius, bis Inrention, is vhnt now &] 
pears as the ITth Proposition oE Euflid, Thai the Sunif of the 
Squares of the tivo lesser Sides of a rigid angled Triangle is equal 
to the 9<t<Hire of the greater Side ; which is, Lowever, dispnted aa 
the Invention of his Disciple Pylhagoraa. But all (he Writers 
agree, that he was the first, even in Mgypl. whci took the Helglit 
of the Pyramids by the Shndon, in the Manner the sam 
nsnslly effected, and therefoce needs not any lUastration 

"As an Aatrotiomer, he divided the oelestiat Bphere into fire | 
CiioleE, lit ZOQBB, the Arclic, the Bumtaer Tropic, the 
the Winter Tropic, and the Atdarfie Circle, placing the Zodiac 1 
nnder the three middle Circles, toaching (hem all as it passes, 
and each of them cat in right Angles by the Meridian, that ai- 
(endeth from Pole to Pole ; Which have unjustly been asocibed 
to more modern Discoveries." 

"He first obserTed the apparent Diameter of the Son, which 
he concluded to be the 72flth pact of the Circle or Zodiac, which 
he appears annaally to deacribo about the Earth, which ia divided 
intii j«>0 Degrees ; and first discovered the ConeteUation of the 
leaser Bear." 

" He likewise firsl^ ubBerved the Nature and Course of Eclipses, 
and oslculated them to an Eiai^tness; one in particular, aboa I; 
the 60th Olynipind, memornl.ly recorded by Herodalus, as it 
happened on a Uny of Battle between tbe Medrs, Aud Lydians, 
which, Laertes says, he had foretold to the /anians. And (he 
same Author informs us tliat h<i divided the Year into »6S Days ; . 
bat (his Division be E-eamH to have bad from the ^uypHana, i 
^iaiai-eh de plaeiL Philos, not only confirms his geDeral Knowl- I 
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like the sailing of Columbus on that eventful voyage 
which resulted in the discovery of the Continent of the 
Future. 

But the idea was incomplete, the world was either 
skeptical or unable to understand the true significance 
of the phenomenon, or to appreciate the vast treasures 

edge of Eclipses, bnt that his Doctrine was, that an Eclipse of 
the Snn is occasioned by the Intervention of the Moon, as may 
be seen in a Bason of Water, or Looking-glass ; and that an 
eclipse of the Moon is cansed by the Intervention of the Earth/' 

"The Writers of his Life agree, that he was addicted to judi- 
cial Astrology ; and Tully thinks there is something in that Sci- 
ence, and of his Acquaintance there-with, which he aims to con- 
firm by the following Story:" 

" That ThaUs being upbraided for his Poverty, resulting from 
the Study of Science, and foreseeing by his Skill in Astrology, 
there would be a Plenty of Olives that Year, he purchased all the 
Gardens about Miletus and Chios, and thus having acquired a 
Monopoly, disposed of them again at high Prices, and then told 
his Neighbours, that it was very easy for Men of Learning to be 
rich if they chose it, but that Wealth was not their Aim." 

"LaertiuSf and some others, agree with Tully in his Notion of 
this being an Astrological Prediction, which is far from beting a 
clear Point : It is sufficient, that he was capable of making a 
good Judgment of the approaching Season, and that it would be 
such a Season, as wherein Olives are usually most plentiful. This, 
however, sufficiently evinces, that he had more worldly Wit than 
his Neighbours conceived, when he thought proper to employ it ; 
as is the Case of most Studious Men, when thoy turn their Atten- 
tion that Way, and affect the Object, as by Study they acquire a 
Sagacity and Penetration not common to the In-attentive : But, 
as Self-interest is the ruling Passion of our Natures, Men turned 
only to the Attainment of Wealth, will, with some Reason, smile 
at those who reduce themselves to Poverty, in otdftY t»Q tsa^&s^ 
others learned**' 
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of knowledge it was ready to unlock. Now that a ripeffl 
world has availed itself of this first experiment in elec- I 

It is a sufficient Illustration of the Wisdom of Thales, that I 
VBS the Invantor, or ImproTst, in many Branchee o£ naetul | 
Knowledge ; and whether riglil or wrong in his Cfiatempt of Wealth, 
his Bftgaulty In other Respects superior to most Men." 

His Moralu were as just, aa hie Maihemalics well gronnded, 
hia Jadgraent in oivil Affairs eqaal to either : bo that Ma I 
Knowledge was as general, as the Good of Mankind his Care; 
as we hnve given a brief Qooonnt of bis Skill in Science, it 
may not be amiss to give hero a oonoisa Taste of big JVl orals, 
Bummed up in a few Lines." 

"Ftar B'er (Aou tin, thyself, Uio' none be ninh. 
Life fades, a glorions Heath can iierer die ; 
Let not thy Tongue diacooer tliH Intent, 
'Tis Misery lo dread, and not prevent. 
He helps hi' fiws tliatJvsUy rrprBkenda ; 
He thai unjuatly praiseih, barms his Friends ; 
That 'j ni>t enough, that (u Excess extEoda." 
He was ver; averse to TjratiD]', and esteemed Monarch; ' 
little better in any Shape ; he wns used to say. That a Tyrant, 
who chnseth rather to command Slaves than Freemen, is like an 
Hasbandman who preferroth the gathering of Locusts and 
cntahing Fowls, to the reaping of Corn." 

"Concerning his Writings, it reniBinB doubtfol whether he left I 
any behind him. Augvatine mentions soma Books of Natural | 
Philosophy ; Slmplicius, some written on Nautia Aslroloyy ; Laer- 
, two TreatiHBB on the Tropics and Eqainoxes ; and Swidos, a 
Treatise on Meteors, written in Verso." I 

"His Death happened in Point of Time as is said aboveithe 
Occasion appears to have been liia attending Ihe Qtyjiijiic Games, 
where, opprest with Heat, Thirst, and the Weakness of his Years, 
he, in public View, sunk into the Anns of his Friends." 

" He was buried, aooordinu lo liis own Appointment, in an ob- 
are part of the Milesian Fields, where he predicted in futnro 
mes their Forum Bhdnld he." 
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tricity, it seems to have been a very easy thing to unfold 
one general principle in electric science after another, 
but, like the problem of Columbus as how to balance an 
egg on one end, it was quite simple only after it was 
once done, and the way pointed out. 

Thales' original experiment bore no fruit until sev- 
eral thousand years had passed. It is true that Theo- 
phrastus* some three hundred years after the time of 
Thales showed that some species of tourmaline when 

It is a significant fact that the Historian of Thales, 
writing as he did in 1764, left out in the various ac- 
counts he gave of the life work of this remarkable man, 
that particular observation concerning the properties 
acquired by rubbed amber, which in our own day has 
again brought Thales' name so frequently into the rec- 
ords of electrical investigations. 

♦Theophrastus flourished about 300 years before Christ. 
In his work on precious stones he asserts that amber 
possesses the same property of attracting light bodies 
that lyncurium does, which, he says, ** Attracts not 
only straws and small pieces of sticks, but even thin 
pieces of copper and iron. " 

The lyncurium here referred to is believed to be a 
variety of tourmaline, since all the' properties described 
by Theophrastus as being possessed by it are possessed 
by tourmaline. For example, that lyncurium was used 
for seals, was pellucid, was of a deep red color, re- 
quired no small labor to polish and was endowed by 
friction with an attracting power like ambQr> 
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rubbed, acquired similar properties to amber but the 
world was still unappreciative, and again allowed gold- 
en bpportunity to pass by. 

It seems strange from our standpoint of to-day, that 
the existence of the electric force could have remained 
for so long a time unrecognized. It was certainly not 
for the want of acute minds. The Egyptians, the 
Greeks, or the Romans were in many respects as intel- 
lectually developed as any of the earth's present cul- 
tured races. The road leading into the unknown do- 
main of electric science was pointed out to them, but 
this road was neglected and soon forgotten, and, only 
during the past one hundred years or so, became the 
great thoroughfare of scientific progress. 

In thinking over the lapse of time during which the 
electric force remained unnoticed, though the way was 
pointed out, the probability has often occurred to me 
that in our own time the world is on the eve of the 
great discovery of some new and hitherto unrecognized 
force connected with the phenomena of thought or 
mental activity. It may be that the unprecedentedly 
rapid advance made by the wave of scientific progress 
is hurrying us nearer and nearer to the recognition of 
this force and of other forces that are undreamt of in 
our modiern philosophy. 

Too often is the cry '*c«/ bono" raised when some 
apparently trifling physical phenomenon is first re- 
corded, Because its place amon^ other natural phe- 
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nomena has not yet been clearly pointed out, it is too 
apt to be regarded as insignificant. I do not doubt but 
that those friends and acquaintances of Thales, to 
whom he first showed his great experiment, regarded 
him in the light of a harmless enthusiast, or, possibly, 
attributed approaching senility to one willing to in- 
dulge in such childish experiments ; and yet, the utility 
of the experiment was probably as great, if not greater, 
than that of any subsequent experiment ever tried in the 
wide domain of physical science. 

Examining Thales original experiment in the light of 
to-day, we should carefully avoid forming the fol- 
lowing hasty conclusions : — 

(i). That all the forces of nature have been discov- 
ered. 

(2). That any correctly recorded natural phenom- 
enon though apparently trivial is of no value to the 
world. 

I do not purpose, however, tracing the progress of 
electricity from the time of Thales until now. That 
would require much more time than is placed at my 
disposal to-night. We are now interested in discuss- 
ing the knowledge possessed by the world as regards 
electricity about one hundred years ago, and in com- 
paring and contrasting it with our present knowledge. 
I say about one hundred years ago, as I do not wish 
to hamper our investigations by rigid limits. 

For nearly two thousand years ftv\s ^i^^X ^vSiCON^-^^ 
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was permitted to slumber, and it was not until towards 
the close of the sixteenth century that Dr. Gilbert, phy- 
sician to Queen Elizabeth, extended the observation of 
Theophrastus and showed that many bodies besides am- 
ber and tourmaline, when subjected to friction, acquire 
the strange property of first attracting and then repel- 
ling light bodies brought near them. 

Gilbert published his observations in the year 1600, 
in a book called ^^ De Magnete" ^ He divided bodies 
into two great classes, electrics or those which could be 

♦Dr. Joseph Priestley, in a work published in two vol- 
umes in London, in 1775, entitled, — '*The History and 
Present State of Electricity, with Original Experiments," 
in alluding to the fact that Gilbert greatly extended the 
list of substances that could be electrified by friction 
says, on page 2, of Vol. I, 

'* The attractive nature of amber is occasionally mentioned by 
Pliny, and other later naturalists; particularly by Gaffendns, Kenelm 
Digby, and Sir Thomas Brown ; but excepting the electricity of 
the substance called jet the discovery of which was very late 
(though I have not been able to find its author) no advances were 
made in electricity till the subject was undertaken by William 
Gilbert, a native of Colchester, and a physician at London ; who, 
in his excellent Latin treatise de magnete, published in the year 
1600, relates a great variety of electrical experiments. Consider- 
ing the time in which this author wrote, and how little was known 
of the subject before him, His discoveries may be justly deemed 
considerable, though they appear trifling when compared with 
those which have been made since his time." 

" To him we owe a great augmentation of the list of electric 

bodies, as alBO of the bodies on which electrics can act ; and he 

Aas carefully noted several capital circumstances relating to the 
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electrified by friction, and non-electrics or those which 
could not be so electrified. Gilbert's classification is 
now known to be based on an erroneous idea, since 
bodies like the metals, which conduct electricity, are 
as readily electrified- by friction as are non-conductors 
like glass or resin. If conductors be held in the hand, 
as Gilbert held them when endeavoring to evoke the 
electric force by friction, they will at once necessarily 
lose their electric charge by discharge through the body 
of the experimenter to the earth. If, however, they be 



manner of their action, though his theory of electricity was yery 
imperfect, as might be expected." 

"AMBER and jet were, as I observed before, the only substances 
which, before the time of Gilbert, were known to have the prop- 
erty of attracting light bodies when rubbed ; but he found the 
same property in the diamondy sapphire^ carbuncley iris, amethyst, 
opal, vincentina, Bristol stone, beryl, and crystdL He also observes 
that gla^Sy especially that which is clear and transparent, has the 
same property ; likewise all factitious gems, made of glass or 
crystal ; glxiss of antimony, most sparry substance.^, and belemnites. 
Lastly, he concludes his catalogue of electric substances with 
sulphur, mystic, sealing wax made of gum lac tinged with various 
colours, hard rosin, sal gem, talc, and roche alum. Rosin, he said, 
possessed this property but in a small degree, and the three last 
mentioned substances, only when the air was clear and free from 
moisture." 

" ALL these substances, he observes, attracted not only straws, 
but all metals, all kinds of wood, stones, earth, water, oil ; in 
short, whatever is solid, and the object of our senses. But he im- 
agined that air, flame, bodies ignited, and all matter which was 
extremely rare was not subject to this attraction. Gross smoke, 
he found, was attracted very sensibly, but that which was atten- 
tuated very little," 
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insulated in any suitable manner, they are, as we all 
know, as readily electrified by friction as any other 
bodies. 

It may be interesting to inquire what mental qualifica- 
tions Gilbert possessed which permitted him to be prac- 
tically the first ifian after a lapse of some two thousand 
years to extend Thales' original observation. I think 
the answer is evident. The reason is to be found not so 
much in the higher mental development of Gilbert, 
although he was unquestionably possessed of a very 
remarkable intellect, but is to be found rather in his 
methods. 

Gilbert, who was born in 1540, flourished about the 
same time as Bacon, who was born in 1561. Before the 
time of Bacon, as you are probably aware, the inductive 
method of studying natural phenomena was almost un- 
known. The early observers, especially those belong- 
ing to the school of Greece, instead of endeavoring to 
ascertain the causes of natural phenomena by question- 
ing nature through experiments, and reasoning out nat- 
ural causes from the results of such experiments, as- 
signed for the phenomena fanciful causes and reasons 
which necessarily obscured the truth. * Bacon taught a 

* In an introduction to an "Account of Lord Bacon's 

Novum Organon Scientiarum," published in London 

in 1827, in a serial publication entitled the ** Library of 

Useful Knowledge," the following brief outline of 

Bacon 's system of philosophy is given on page 8 ; 
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system of Philosophy called Inductive Philosophy, in 
which the causes of phenomena are determined by 
careful experimentation and the facts obtained from one 
set of series of experiments used as the basis of subse- 
quent experiments. (See note on p. 24.) 

*' It was reserved, howeyer, for Francis Bacon, Lord Yer^lam, 
to break the spell of the mighty enchanter of Stagira, and to give 
a final blow to the scholastic philosophy ; — to make one grand 
and general attempt to deliver men's minds from the bondage of 
two thousand years ; — to assert the right of that reason with 
which the beneficent Creator has endowed man, as above all au- 
thority merely human ; — and to sketch the outlines of one grand 
and comprehensive plan, that should include in it the endless 
v.irieties of our knowledge, and guide our inquiries in every 
branch. Born in the year 1561, and early entered as a student at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, this great genius soon began to feel 
dissatisfied with the vagueness and uncertainty of the existing 
state of knowledge, the want of connexion between the sciences 
and the arts, and the consequent uselessness of the reigning spec- 
ulations as regarded the purposes of life. The more he thought 
on the subject, the more he was convinced of the vanity of the 
scholastic learning of the times, and of the necessity of a thorough 
reformation in the method of treating the knowledge of nature, 
by laying aside all conclusions not founded on observation and 
experiment. He saw plainly that a great part of the evil lay in 
the extensive influence which Aristotle still possessed in the 
schools; that witure and /ac^ were neglected for the study of his 
doctrines, which were the arbiters in all disputes ; the properties 
of matter, and the laws of motion, by which all effects are pro- 
duced, were lost in useless distinctions and dry definitions ; the 
powers of the mind were exhausted in grave trifling and solemn 
folly ; and the real advancement of human knowledge was al- 
together hopeless, so long as such a state of things prevailed. A 
century or two earlier, the contests about nameSf and forms^ and 
esisenceSf were sometimes more serious than a mere strife of 
tongues ; they ended in actual bloodeUed \ "^^mXa VJaa ^^"%i>gvs5ywi^^ 



Passing over a considerable lapse of years fromtftSl 
time of Gilbert, I would briefly call your attention to | 

took the Bide either of Occam, " r/ie mont subtil," or J>u»h livliu 
" the ineineibU," Ibe famoan cbaiDpiciDe iif the dny ; and if the din 
otthis philOBOpiaal, or rather wnphiloaopical war now raged no 
longer, — if those imposing titles were not now heard which had 
forineily been bestowed on the leader oF rival parties, such ai 

noxl profound, the inai-aelloia, tho perspiciimts, the irrefragable, , 
the mast resolute, the aiigelieul, the fe--apliic •'oclor, — it was that all | 
inquiry had veil nigh ceasod, and the minds of men wei 

h a very few exceptions, into- a profound slumber, and filled , 
ouljwith the romantio yisionH of an iinngiimry pliLlosophy.— Such 
had bBHn the Htate of things at the time of Lord Bnoon, an 
brief notice wa bare taben of it may xerve to th row light on the ■ 
real value of hi9 labours, which had fur thnir object the establish- 
.t of a philosophy that is in fac' no other than the philosophy 
aason and common senuo, in opposition to all mere theory 
and fancy, and to all impositioiiri." 

" Dnder thaae oircQmstancea Baoon wrote his Organon. His 
qaaliflcation for thia bold attempt to clear the barren wastes of 
oe, and to bow the aoeda of a nuw creation of naefal linowl- 
, will be best seen b; Btndyini; his doctrines. We aball, 
therefore, now proceed to give an account of this moat important 
nd considerable part ot hia general work, the Instaiiralio Magna, 
<r InstajTation of the S.'iences. Its title was probably suggested 
by Aristotle's Organon,, oontaiuing hia Logic ; it is called Novum 
Orjnnon. Sc entiara -n, or o tfeui Uelhod of Studying the Seienees, 
am the Greek word organon, which signifisa an instniment or 
auhine. The grand principle which characterizes this great 
3rk, and by the proper uae of which its author propoaes the 
advancement of all kinds of knowledge, is the prinoiple of Indtte- 
tion, which means, literally, a bringing in ; for the plan it unfolds 
a that of investigating natnre, and inquiring after troth, not 
by reasoning upon mere conjectures about nature's laws and 
ptoperticB. aa philoaophera had been too much nuuuatomed to do 
before, but by bringing together, carefully and patiently, a variety 
1 of particular laots and inatauoea ; viewing tbesB in all possible 
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Stephen Grey,* who, in 1729, first pointed out the dis- 
tinction between conductors and non-conductors of 
electricity. 

lights ; and drawing, from a comparison of the whole, some gen- 
eral principle or truth that applies to all. The foundation of 
this philosophy lies, in short, in the history of nature itself — in 
making a laborious collection of the facts relating to any ono 
subject of inquiry, previously to any attempt at forming a 
system or theory. Actual experiment, which Bacon significantly 
terms ** asking questions of nature,^* must be resorted to, where 
experiments, as in chemistry, can be made ; obseryations must 
be accurately collected, in the subjects proper to these, as as- 
tronomy ; and conclusions are, in all cases, to be drawn only 
from what is actually witnessed, after the comparison of a suffi- 
.cient number of facts, and a due regard to objections. In his 
treatment of this important subject of Induction, a new and 
more rational employment of the faculties is exhibited than the 
wor'd had ever seen; and never before was there laid. down to 
the minds of men the true theory of investigating all truth, 
whether natural or moral ; indeed, Bacon has well merited the 
appellation he has received — the Prophet of the Arts, and the 
Father of ExpeHmental Philosophy. ^^ 

Proceeding on so sound a basis as this, an investi- 
gator, possessed of the powerful intellect of Gilbert, was 
necessarily soon far advanced into this hitherto undis- 
covered domain of science. I will not ask you to fol- 
low me in his many researches, but will refer you for a 
fuller description of the same to his work ' ' De Mag- 
nete," already referred to. See note in Appendix. 

* In Dr. Joseph Priestley's work on the *' History and 
Present State of Electricity," already referred to, thus 
describes on page 32, of Vol. I., the labors of Stephen 
Grey in the domain of electricity. 

" Aftbb this long interval, commenoe^ a. ive^ii «^T«^\\3LV^tvekV^^^«v^ 
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The fact now so well known to us of the enormous 
rapidity with which electrical effects, produced at one 
end of a line wire or conductor, are manifested at the 
other end, which may be hundreds or even thousands 
of miles distant, naturally excited considerable Wonder 
at the time it was first discovered, and it is not at all 

of electricity ; in which we shall have the works of another 
labourer in ibis new field of philosophy to contemplate, viz., Mr. 
Stephen Grey, a pensioner at the Charter House. No person 
who ever applied to this study was more assiduous in making 
experiments, or had his heart more entirely in the work. This 
will appear by the prodigious number of experiments he made, 
and some considerable discoveries with which his perseverance 
was crowned ; as well as by the self-deceptions, to which his pas- 
sionate fondness for new discoveries exposed him/' 

At this time Grey had conducted numerous experiments 
on the conducting powers of different substances, and 
had succeeded in passing an electric discharge down- 
wards through a suspended pack thread. He also ex- 
perimented on the ability of hempen threads horizon- 
tally supported to carry discharges. In order to sup- 
port these lines he suspended them by means of fine 
silken threads which he believed prevented the elec- 
tricity from escaping because they were thin. He 
afterwards discovered that this action depended on 
their non-conducting power for the discharge rather 
than on their small diameter. His remarks concerning 
these results we find on page 40 of Priestley's work 
above quoted. 

" In the same manner in which silk was found to be a non-con- 
ductor, it is probable that, about the same time, hair, rosin, 
glassy and perhaps some other electric substances, were found to 
/lave the same property, though the discovery be no where 
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surprising, that even at this very early date, some hints 
were thrown out as to means whereby the electric force 
could be utilized for the purposes of telegraphic commu- 
nication. Such suggestions we find made by numerous 
writers and, indeed, some actually tried the experiment. 
Among these I may mention Watson,* who, in 1747 

particularly mentioned : for we shall presently find Mr. Grey 
making use of them to insulate the bodies which he electrified.^' 

''AFTER this, Mr. Grey and his friend amused themselves 
with trying how large surfaces might be impregnated with the 
electric effluvia ; electrifying a large map, table cloth, &o. They 
also carried the electric virtue several ways at the same time, 
and to a considerable distance each way.'' 

'' THE magnetic effluvia, they found, did not in the least inter- 
fere with the electric ; for when they had electrified the load 
stone, with a key hanging to it, they both attracted leaf brass like 
other substances." 

* *' William Watson in a communication to the Royal 
Society of London in 1747, refers to the ability of 
electricity to pass through circuits or lines of substances 
non- electrical in character. By non-electrical circuits 
Watson referred to substances like conductors which 
could not (as he thought) be electrified by friction. In 
Vol. X. of the Abridged Philosophical Transactions, on 
page 347, he says : 

"In the paper I did myself the honour some time ago to com- 
municate to the Royal ISodetyy i took notice, that, among tlio 
many surprising properties of Electricity, none was more 
remarkable, than that the electrical power, accumulated in any 
non-electrio matter contained in a glass phial, described upon 
it's explosion a circuit through any line of substances non-electri- 
cal in a considerable degree ; if one end thereof was in contact 
with the external surface of this phial, and the other end ut^qtl 
the explosion touched either the electxifiied ^xniAi^xT^^X.Q'^^jcvR^ 
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erected various conducting lines which extended for 
distances of several miles and used the earth as a 
return. In sending electricity through these lines Wat- 



the phial in charging was nsnally connected, or the iron hook 
always fitted therein. This circuit, where the non-eleotrio sub- 
stances, which happen to be between the outside of the phial and 
it's hook, conduct Electricity equally well, is always described in 
the shortest manner possible ; but if they conduct differently, 
this circuit is always formed through the best conductor, how 
great soever it's length is, rather than through one which con- 
ducts not so well, though of much less extent." 

" It has been found, that in proportion as bodies are suscepti- 
ble of having Electricity excited in them by friction, in that pro- 
portion they are less fit to conduct it to other bodies ; in conse- 
quence whereof, of all the substances we are acquainted with, 
metals conduct best the electrical powers ; for which reason the 
circuit before spoken of is formed through them the most readily. 
Water likewise is an admirable conductor ; for the eleotrioal 
power makes no difference between solids and fluids as such, but 
only as they are non-electric matter." 

The electrified gun-barrel referred to was connected 
to the electrical machine and was provided with an iron 
hook on which was hung a Leyden phial. Under these 
circumstances, it will be seen that the Leyden phial was 
discharged through the conducting circuit. 

On page 357, of the publication above referred to, 

, Watson describes an experiment made concerning the 
passage of an electrical discharge through a conducting 
path as follows : — 

'' The electrifying machine being placed up one pair of the 
stairs in the house at Highbury-barn, a wire from the coated phial 
was conducted upon dry sticks as before, to that station by the 
side of the New River, which was to the northward of the house. 
The length of this wire was 3 furlongs and 6 chains, or 2376 feet. 

Another wire fastenod to the iron bat, with which, in making the 
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son employed the discharge of a Leyden phial which 
had then been two years invented. In order to deter- 
mine whether or not the electric shocks had been trans- 
explosion, the gun-barrel was touched, was conducted in like man- 
ner to the station upon the New River to the southward of the house. 
The length of this wire was 4 furlongs 5 chains and 2 poles, or 
3003 feet The length of both wires, exclusive of their turnings 
round the sticks, was 1 mile, 1 chain, and 2 poles, or 5379 feet. 
For the more conveniently describing the experiments made here, 
we will call the station to the northward D, and the other E. 

At this distance the gentlemen proposed to try, first, whether 
or no the electrical commotion was perceptible, if both the ob- 
servers at D and E, supported by originally-electrics, touched the 
conducting wirrfwith one hand, and the water of the New River 
with an iron rod held in the other ? Secondly, whether or no that 
commotion was perceptible, if the observer at E, being in all re- 
spects as before, the observer at D, standing upon wax, took his 
rod out of the watec ? Thirdly, whether or no that commotion 
was perceptible to both observers, if the observer at D, was placed 
upon wax and touched the ground with his iron rod in a dry 
gravelly field at least 300 yards from the water ? 

" As from the situation of the grouad, trees, <S;e, neither of the 
stations could be seen by each other, or by the observer at the 
electrifying machine, it was agreed to discharge a gun as a signal 
to get ready, and to do the same, as near as might be, half a 
minute before each explosion." 

" In these experiments, as well as the former, the coated phial 
was each time charged as high as it could be ; so that if the dif- 
ference of thash^sk to the observers was considerable, it was 
owing to other causes more than to the phiaFs being differently 
electrified.'' 

On page 364 of the same publication Watson draws 
the following conclusions from these experiments ; viz., 

"From a review of these experiments the following observa- 
tions may be deduced. 
I. That, in all the preceding opeiatlou^^ ^Visvi \>DL'b ^Vt^^ \Na."^'5k 
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mitted, observers were placed at different parts of tl 
line who received Ihe shocks through their bodies. It U 
needless to remark that teleyraphic receiving instrt 
ments of this character would he extremely unsatisfa<J 
tory in practice. 

been properl; oa:idaeted, tli« eleotrical oommoticms from Ihe 
cbarged phial hitve been ver; considerable oiilj. when tha ob- 
EcTvers at tliB cxUemlrleB of the wire hBie touched HOme snbstanoe 
readily condacting Electricity with some part tif their bodies. _ 

II. That the electrical commotiua ia alwaya felt moat sensiblM 
in those parts of the bodies of the observers, wUicli are betwei^H 
the oonductiug wires, niid the nearest and most nou-eleotnc anbifl 
stance ; or in other words, so mach of their bodies, as oomaa 
within the electrical circuit. 

III. That, upon the.iB ctin aide rations, we infer, that the eleo- 
trical power ia conducted between thbae observers bj Bny n 
electric subBtances, which happen to be Kitnated between Ihe 
and contribute to form the electrical cirt 

IV. That the electrical commotion has been peioepttble t< 
or more observers at aonsiderable distances from each othe^ 
even as far as 2 niilp:<. 

V. That when the observers have been shocked at the end of ^ 
miles of wire, wo infer, that the ulectrical circuit is i milea ; 
2 miles of wire, and the space of 3 miles of tha Don-alBCtrio i 
tei betnoeu the observers, whether it be water, earth, or both. 

TI. That the electrical commotion ia eqnall; strong wheth^ 
it be BOndacted by water or dry ground. 

TI[. That if the wires between the ulectrifyiug machine s 
the observBrs are uondacted npon dry sticks, or other substanOM 
non-electric in a slight decree only, the effects of the d 
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, moist vogetablaa, or other substances ii 
degree non- electric. 

VIII. That by comparing the leapective velocities of Elao 
trioity, and sound, that of Electricity, in any of the distai 
eijterienoed, is nearly ii 
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In the same connection should be mentioned Dr. 
Franklin,* who, in 1748, set fire to spirits of wine by 
a current of electricity sent across the Schuylkill River, 
using the river and earth as a return circuit. These 



* Concerning Franklin's origmal experiment of trans- 
mitting an electric shock across the Schuylkill and 
(iring spirits of wine thereby, the following description 
is given by Franklin on page ^7, of a work entitled 
*' Experiments and Observations on Electricity, made 
at Philadelphia in America by Benjamin Franklin, 
L. L.D. and F.R.S. published in London in 1769 as 
follows : — 

'* Chagrined a little that we have been hitherto able to produce 
nothing in the way of use to mankind; and the hot weather com- 
ing on, when electrical experiments are not so agreeable, it is 
proposed to put an end to them for this season, somewhat humor- 
ously, in a party of pleasure, on the Banks of the JSkuylkil* 
Spirits, at the same time, are to be fired by a spark sent from side 
to side through the river, without any other conductor than the 
water; an experiment which we some time since performed, to 
the amazement of many.f A turkey is to be killed for our dinner 
by the electrical shock, and roasted by the electrical jack^ before a 
fire kindled by the electrical bottle; when the healths of all famous 
electricians in England, Holland, France and G rmany, are to be 
drank in electrified bunipers,^ under the discharge of guns from 
the electrical battery J*^ 

* " The river that washes one side of Philadelphia, as the 
Delaware does the other; both are ornamented with the sum- 
mer habitations of the citizens, and the agreeable mansions 
of the principal people of this colony." 

t*' As the possibility of this experiment has not been easily 
conceived, I shall here describe it. — Two iron rods, about 
three feet long, were planted just within the margin of the 
river, on the opposite sides. A thick piece of wire^ with. «. 
small ronnd knob at its end, was ^xed \.o ^;^ckft \.<i^ q.\ w^a ^^^ 
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early forerunners of the telegraph belonged to inven- 
dons of the immature type and necessarily died with- 
out bearing fruit. 
Naturally enough about this time interest began to 

the rods, bending downwards, so as to deliver commodionsly 
the spark upon the surface of the spirit. A small wire fast- 
ened by one end to the handle of the spoon, containing the 
spirit, was carried a-cross the river, and supported in the air 
by the rope commonly used to hold by, in drawing the ferry 
bpats over. The other end of this wire was tied round the 
coating of the bottle ; which being charged, the spark was 
delivered from the hook to the top of the rod standing in the 
water on that side. At the same instant the rod on the other 
side delivered a spark into the spoon, and fired the spirit. 
The electric fire returning to the coating of the bottle^ 
through the handle of the spoon and the supported wire con- 
nected with them." 

*'That the electric fire thus actually passes through the water, 
has been satisfactorily demonstrated to many by an experi- 
m*^nt of Mr. Kinnerfley^s, performed in a trough of water 
about ten feet long. The hand being placed under water in 
the direction of the spark (which always takes the straight 
or shortest cjurse) is struck and penetrated by it as it 
passes." 

J **^n electrified bumper is a small thin glass tumbler, near 
filled with wine, and electrified as the bottle. This when 
broiight to the lips gives a shock, if the party be close shaved, 
and does not breathe on the liquor." 

The above humorous description given by Frank- 
lin of this informal electric club will, I feel sure, remind 
my readers of the various electrical meetings of a some- 
what similar character that have been held quite re- 
cently in cities not far from the '*City of Brotherly 
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be manifested concerning the cause of the curious 
force, that appeared to be able to so readily transmit 
its manifestations through the densest metallic sub- 
stances with such incredible rapidity. Various hypoth- 

It has interested me no little to obtain some further 
description concerning the aforesaid turkey, that was in 
those early days as Franklin says * ' killed " but as we 
unfortunately now say"electrocuted." I have found a 
further description concerning this early electrocution 
in a letter to Mr. Collinson on page 209, of Vol. XLVII. 
of Philosophical Transactions published in a paper read 
before the Royal Society on June 6th, 1751. 

*' As Mr. Franklin, in a letter to Mr. Collinson some time since, 
mentioned his intending to try the power of a yery strong elec- 
trical shock upon a turkey, I desired Mr. Collinson to let Mr. 
Franklin know, that I should be glad to be acquainted with 
the result of that experiment. He accordingly has been so very 
obliging as to send an account of it, which is to the following 
purpose. He made first several experiments on fowls, and 
found, that two large thin glass jars gilt, holding each about six 
gallons, and such as I mentioned I had employed in my last 
paper I laid before you upon this subject, were sufficient, when 
fully charged, to kill common hens outright ; but the turkeys, 
though thrown into yiolent convulsions, and then, lying as 
dead for some minutes, would recover in less than a quarter 
of an hour. However, having added three other such to the 
former two, though not fully charged, he killed a turkey of about 
ten pounds weight, and believes that they would have killed a 
much larger. He conceited, as himself says, that the birds kill'd 
in this manner eat uncommonly, tender. 

*'In making these experiments, he found, that a man could, 
without great detriment, bear a much greater shock than he 
imagined : for he Inadvertently received the stroke of two of 
these jars through his arms and body when they were very near 
fully charged. It seemed to him an uiiivet§>^V \Aq^ \J»a:tvi>a.'^«a^5^ 
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eses were framed to account for its origin. I will call 
your attention to but two of the most famous of these 
hypotheses; viz., the double fluid hypothesis of Du 
Fay,* and the single fluid hypothesis of Franklin. 

the body from head to foot, and was followed by a violent quick 
trembling in the trunk, which went gradually off in a few seconds. 
It was some minutes before he could recollect his thoughts, so as 
to know what was the matter ; for he did not see the flash, the* 
his eye was on the spot of the prime conductor, from whence it 
struck the back of his hand ; nor did he hear the crack, tho' 
the bystanders said it was a loud one ; nor did he particularly 
feel the stroke on his hand, tho' he afterwards found it had 
raised a swelling there of a bigness of half a swanshot, or pistol- 
bullet. His arms and the back of his neck felt somewhat 
numbed the remainder of the evening, and his breast was sore 
for a week after, as if he had been bruised. From this experi- 
ment may be seen the danger, even under the greatest caution, 
to the operator, when making these experiments with large jars ; 
for it is not to be doubted, but that several of these fully 
charged would as certainly, by increasing them, in proportion to 
the size, kill a man, as they before did the turkey." 

"Upon the who'e, Mr. Franklin appears in the work before us 
to be a very able and ingenious man ; that he has a head to con- 
ceive, and a hand to carry into execution, whatever he thinks 
may conduce to enlighten the subject-matter, of which he is 
treating : and altho' there are in this work some few opinions, 
in which I cannot perfectly agree with him, I think scare any- 
body is better acquainted with the subject of electricity than 
himself." 

* Du Fay's hypothesis of two electric fluids naturally 
came to him when he discovered the existence of two 
distinct kinds of electricity, the vitreous, or that pro- 
duced by friction on rubbing glass, and the resinous, 
or that obtained from friction on rubbing resin. 
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The double fluid hypothesis of electricity of Du Fay 
taught as follows — 

(i). That the phenomena of electricity are due to the 
presence of two hypothetical, imponderable fluids that 
are respectively positive and negative. 

(2). That the particles of each of these fluids are 
mutually repellant ; that is that the particles of the 
positive fluid repel other particles of the positive fluid ; 
and, similarly, the particles of the negative fluid repel 
other particles of the negative fluid. 

(3). That the particles of the opposite fluids are 
mutually attractive ; that is that the particles of the 
positive fluid attract the particles of the negative fluid 
and vice versa ; and, that when they so attract they 
combine and neutralize each other's effects. 

(4). That these two fluids are both attracted by mat- 
ter, and that they are present in all kinds of matter, in 
a masked or neutralized condition. 

(5). That the act of electrification by friction or other 
cause, consists in a separation of the two opposite 

Priestley in the work before referred to speaks thus in 
Vol. II., on page 17: 

"WHEN Mr. Du Fay discovered the two opposite species of 
electricity, which he termed the vitreous and resinous electricity, 
he necessarily formed the idea of two distinct electric fluids^ repul- 
sive with respect to themselves, and attractive of one another. 
But he had no idea of both species being actually concerned in 
every electrical operation, and that glass or rosin alone always 
produced them both. This theory, therefore, was as simple ii^ 
its application as the other.'^ 
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fluids, the positive fluid going to, say, the body rubbed 
and the negative fluid to the rubber. 

(6). That the phenomena of electricity are produced 
by the tendency of the two opposite fluids to recom- 
bine and neutralize each other. 

The single fluid hypothesis of Franklin* explains 

— • 

* Franklin thus describes his electrical hypothesis in 
a letter to Peter Collinson, Esq., written in Philadel- 
phia, July nth, 1747. — Quoted by Jared Sparks on 
page 185, of Vol. V. of his work entitled **The Works 
of Benjamin Franklin containing Several Political and 
Historical Tracts not included in any Former Edition, 
and many Letters Ofticial and private not Hitherto 
Public. " 

^' But now I need only mention some particulars not hinted in 
that piece, with our reasonings thereupon ; though perhaps the 
latter might well enough be spared." 

'^ 1. A person standing on wax, and rubbing the tube, and an- 
other person on wax drawing the fire, they will both of them 
(provided they do not stand so as to touch one another) appear 
to be electrized, to a person standing on the floor ; that is, he 
will perceive a spark on approaching each of them with his 
knuckle." 

"2. But, if the persons on wax touch one another during the 
exciting of the tube, neither of them will appear to be elec- 
trized." 

" 3. If they touch one another after exciting the tube, and 
drawing the fire as aforesaid, there will be a stronger spark be- 
tween them, than was between either of them and the person on . .'* 
the floor." 

"4. After such strong spark, neither of them discover any 
electricity." 

These appearances we attempt to account for thus. We Rup- 
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electrical phenomena by the following assumptions : 
(i). That the phenomena of electricity are due to 

the presence of a single imponderable fluid. 

(2). That the particles of this fluid are mutually re- 

pellant. 



pose, as aforesaid, that electrical fire is a common element, of 
which every one of the three persons above mentioned has his 
equdi share, before any operation is begnn with the* tube. A, who 
stands on wax and mbs the tabe, collects the electrical fire from 
himself into the glass ; and, his communication with the common 
stock being cut off by the wax, his body is not again immediately 
supplied. B, (who stands on wax likewise) passing his knuckle 
along near the tube, receives the fire which was collected by the 
glass from A ; and his communication with the common stock 
being likewise cut off, he retains the additional quantity received. 
To C, standing on the floor, both appear to be electrized ; for 
he, having only the middle quantity of electrical fire, receives 
a spark upon approaching B, who has au over quantity ; but 
gives one to A, who has an under quantity. If A and B ap- 
proach to touch each other, the spark is stronger, because the 
difference between them is greater. After such touch there is no 
spark between either of them and C, because the electrical fire in 
all is reduced to the original equality. If they touch while elec- 
trizing, the equality is never destroyed, the fire only circulating. 
Hence have arisen some new terms among us ; we say B (and 
bodies like circumstanced) is electrized positively ; A, negatively. 
Or rather, B is electrized plus ; A, minus. And we daily in our 
experiments electrize bodies plus or minus, as we think proper. 
To electrize plus or minus, no more needs to be known than this, 
that the parts of the tube or sphere that are to be rubbed, do, in 
the instant of the friction, attract the electrical fire, and therefore 
take it from the thing rubbing ; the same parts immediately, as 
the friction upon them ceases, are disposed to give the fire tl^y 
have received to any body that has less. Thus you may circulate 
it, as Mr. Watson has showQ ; you may also accum.uUvift vyt ^\3Jc»\.^"ew^\» 
it, upon or from any body, as you connect V\vdX \iO^^ V-sJOa. '<>sNJ5k 
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(3). That the particles of this fluid are attracted by 
all kinds of matter. 

(4). That all kinds of matter contain a certain quan- 
tity of the electrical fluid ; that when this quantity is 
present in any body no electrical effects are manifested, 



rubber, or with the receiver, the commnnication with the common 
stock being cut off. We think that ingenious gentleman was 
deceived, when he imagined (in his Sequel) ^ that the electrical fire 
came down the wire from the ceiling to the gun-barrel, thence to 
the sphere, and so electrized the machine and the men turning 
the wheel, <fcc. We suppose it was driven off, and not brought on 
through that wire ; and that the machine and man, <fcc., were 
electrized mintts, that is, has less electrical fire in them than 
things in common.'' 

About this time a hypothesis was framed by Abbe Nollet 
which endeavored to explain the causes of electrical 
phenomena and which attracted considerable attention. 
This hypothesis belonged to the type of hypotheses of 
two separate fluids or streams. A description of Nollet's 
hypothesis is thus given on page 384, of Vol. X, of the 
Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society : 

" I am not only satisfied of the existence of an effluent electric 
matter, which all the world allows, and which shews itself 1000 
ways ; but many convincing reasons have also assured me, that 
there is, round every electrified body, an affluent matter, which 
comes to it not only from the ambient air, but likewise from 
all the other bodies, whether solid or fluid, that are round 
about, and within a certain distance of it. If these sur- 
rounding bodies are of a simple nature, as a stone, a piece 
of iron, dbc nothing issues from them but pure electrical 
matter : but if they are animals, plants or fruits, or, iu a word, 
any organized bodies, or such, in ine pores of which ihere is any 
substance capable of giving way to the impulses of the electric 
matter ; ~tbia matter will, in issuing forth with the great rapidity, 
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but, that if such body possesses either a surplus or a 
deficit of the fluid, it manifests electrical excitement. 

(5). That positive electrification is due to an excess 
of the fluid, and negative electrification to a deficit. 

Although neither of these hypotheses are accepted at 
the present day, yet they are convenient for explaining 
many electrical phenomena ; and, even at the present 
day are so frequently alluded to in electrical literature 
that I have thought it well to mention them. 

These hypotheses account very well for the funda- 

which it is known to have, carry along with it whatever it finds 
moveable enough to be displaced by it ; and by so much will the 
weight of the body be diminished ; the s me effect being here 
produced by the affluent matter, as is produced on electrified 
bodies by the effluent. If you will please to read over my essay, 
what I advance will be better understood. The increase or dim- 
inution of perspiration is not a matter of indifference to the 
animal oeconomy : this new method of increasing it at will may 
possibly prove of use ; it is neither inconvenient nor dangerous ; 
and neither I myself, nor any body else of those on whom I made 
my experiments, suffered even the least inconveniency from it. 
One feels neither motion nor heat differing from that of the natural 
state. Nor did the animals give any signs of uneasiness, while 
they were electrifying : a little wearniness, and a better appetite, 
were the only effects ever perceived." 

In applying his hypothesis to the explanation of the 
phenomena of electricity, NoUet asserted that these two 
opposite effluvia were thrown in opposite directions. 
In order to avoid the difficulty in explaining why these 
two streams failed to interfere with one another, he 
assumed the existence in all matter of two sets of pores, 
one set where the effluvia came out of the electrified 
body and another set where it enteied \\.» 
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mental fact that when electricity is produced by friction, 
or, indeed, by any other means, the production is in- 
variably of a dual character, as much negative elec- 
tricity being produced as positive. This, of course, 
would necessarily follow from either hypothesis. 

According to the double fluid hypothesis the excite- 
ment is due to the separation of two opposite electrici- 
ties, the amount of positive electricity liberated will 
necessarily be sufficient in amount to exactly neutralize 
the negative electricity. 

According to the single fluid hypothesis, the surplus 
obtained on one body by the act of friction must neces- 
sarily equal the deficit left on the other body. 

1745 was a memorable year in the history of elec- 
trical progress ; for, it was in this year that Von Kleist, 
Dean of the Kathedral of Comin in Pomerania, made 
the discovery of the Leyden Jar. 

If you will endeavor to recall the excitement produced 
in both scientific and financial circles throughout the 
world generally, by any one of the more notable achieve- 
ments in electricity during the past ten or fifteen years, 
say, for example, the successful production of the incan- 
descent electric light, or the invention of the telephone 
or the phonograph, you may, perhaps, be able to form 
some idea of the intense excitement produced in 17451 
by the discovery of the Leyden jar or vial. 
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The times were ripe for this discovery. The atten- 
tion of investigators in different parts of the world was 
directed to the electrical force. The invention of the 
Leyden jar therefore belonged to the type of fruitful 
inventions, and naturally enough we find several claim- 
ants for its first conception. As far as I have been able 
to trace original records, it would appear that its first 
discovery was made by Von Kleist,* in 1745, al- 

* Priestley attributes the discovery of the Leyden jar 
or Phial, as it was then called, to Von Kleist, who com- 
municated the discovery in a letter to Dr. Lieberkuhn 
above referred to. Von Kleist erroneously believed 
that part of the force of the phial is contributed to it by 
the human body. In the letter from which the above 
quotation (p. 44) is taken we find the following: 

*'A TIN tube, or a man, placed upon electrics, is electrified 
much stronger by this means than in the common way. When I 
present this phial and nail to a tin tube, which I have, fifteen feet 
long, nothing but experience can make a person believe how 
strongly it is electrified. I am persuaded, he adds, that, in this 
manner, Mr. Boze would not have taken a second electrical kiss. 
Two thin glasses have been broken by the shock of it. It ap- 
pears to me very extraordinary, that when this phial aud nail are 
in contact with either conducting or non-conducting matter, the 
strong shock does not follow. I have cemented it to wood, metal, 
glass, sealing-wax, &c. when I have electrified without any great 
effect. The human body, therefore, must contribute something 
to it. This opinion is confirmed by my observing that, unless I 
hold the phial in my hand, I cannot fire spirits of wine with it . " 

The Leyden phial takes its name from the fact that 
Cunaeus, a native of Leyden, independently discovered 
its wonderful powers in accumulating electricity by its 
means while repeating some expeiirci^YAsi V\'Oc\.^^^'s>\^- 
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though both Muschenbroeck and Cunaeus of Ley den 
also claim it. 

Von Kleist describes his discovery in a letter to Dr. 
Lieberkuhn of Berlin, dated Nov. 4th, 1745, and read by 
him to the Academy of Science, in Berlin. I will quote 
from this letter from Vol. I, p.. 103, of Priestley's book: 

''When a nail, or a piece of thick brass wire, &c. is 

Muschenbroeck and Allamand, Professors in the Uni- 
versity of Leyden. For this reason the discovery is 
frequently referred to as having been made by Muschen- 
broeck, or by Cunaeus. In a communication to the 
Royal Society made on October 30th, 1746, and pub- 
lished in volume X., of the Philosophical Transactions, 
on page 296, Watson thus refers to Muschenbroeck's ex- 
periments : 

^^ I now proceed to take notice of that snrprising effect, that 
extraordinary accumulation of the electrical power in a phial of 
water, first discover'd by Professor Musschenbroekj a man born to 
penetrate into the deepest mysteries of Philosophy : and I hope 
I shall stand excused, if I enter into a minute detail of the cir- 
cumstances relating thereto. The experiment is, that a phial of 
water is suspended to a gun-barrel by a wire let down a few 
inches into the water through the cork ; and this gun-barrel, sus- 
pended in silk lines, is applied so near an excited glass globe, 
that some metallic fringes inserted into the gun-barrel touch the 
globe in motion. Under these circumstances a man grasps the 
phial with one hand, and touches the gun-barrel with a finger 
cf the other. Upon which he receives a violent shock through 
both his arms, especially at his elbows and wrists, and across 
his breast. This experiment succeeds best, ceeteris paribus. 

1. When the air is dry. 

2. When the phial containing the water is of the thinnest glass. 

3. When the outside of the phial is perfectly dry. 

/. In proportion to the number of points of non-electric con- 
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put into a small apothecary's phial and electrified, re- 
markable effects follow ; the phial must be very dry, or 
warm, I commonly rub it over beforehand with a fin- 
ger, on which I put some pounded chalk. If a little 
mercury, or a few drops of spirit of wine, be put into it, 
the experiment succeeds the better. As soon as this 
phial and nail are removed from the electrifying glass, 

tact. Thus if yoa hold the phial only with yoar thumb and 
finger the snap is small ; larger when- you apply another finger, 
and increases in proportion to the grasp of your whole hand. 

6. When the water in the phial is heated ; which being then 
warmer than the circumambient air, may not occasion the 
condensing the floating vapour therein upon the surface of the 
glass. 

From these considerations it is to be observed, that this effect 
arises from electrifying the non-electric water, included in the 
originally - electric glass ; so that whatever tends to make the 
outside of the glass non-electrio by wetting it, as, a moist hand, 
damp air, or the water from the inside of the phial, defeats the 
experiment, by preventing the requisite accumulation of the 
electrical power." 

" That a gun-barrel is absolutely necessary to make this experi- 
ment succeed, is imaginary ; a solid piece of metal of any form 
is equally useful. Nor have I yet found, that the stroke is in 
proportion to the quantity of electrified matter ; having observed 
the stroke from a sword as violent as that from a gun-barrel with 
several excited iron bars* in contact with it." 

" I have tried the effect of increasing the quantity of water in 
glasses of different sizes, as high as four gallons, without in the 
least increasing the stroke. If filings of iron are substituted in 
the room of water, the effect is considerably lessen'd. If mercury, 
much the same as water ; the stroke is by no means increased in 
proportion to their specific gravities, as might have been 
imagined, t " 

♦*The phial should not be less than can con\e\v\^n\\:^ \ift ^^s^^* 
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or the prime conductor, to which it hath been exposed, 
is taken away, it throws out a pencil of flame so long, 
that, with this burning machine in my hand, I have 
taken above sixty steps, in walking about my room. 
When it is electrified strongly, I can take it into another 
room, and there fire spirits of wine with it. If while 
it is electrifying, I put my finger, or a piece of gold, 

I generally make use of those, which hold seven or eight ounces, 
and fill them about four-fifths with water ; and the stroke from 
one of these, under the same circumstances, is equally strong 
with that of a Florence flask held in the hand, which I have some- 
times made use of ; though the glass of this last is equally thin 
with that of the phial, and the quantity of water four times as 
much. That the stroke therefore is not as the quantity of water 
electrified, is evident from this experiment. This fact does not 
depend on my judgment alone, but likewise upon the opinions 
of several learned Members of this Society, who have experienced 
the greater and less quantity of water." 

'i' If of six men touching each other, and standing upon 
originally-electrics, one touches the gun barrel, the whole are 
electrified ; all these then must be considered, as so much 
excited non-electric matter. From the aggregate of all 
these, not more fire is visible upon the touch than from 
either of them singly. 

'fin this experiment, and in others, wherein we assert, that 

the stroke is not increased in proportion to the quantity of 

electrified matter ; it must always be understood, that the 

excited non electrics themselves are touched, without being 

contained in originally-electrics, as water in the glass ; for 

otherwise (as wiU hereafter be specified) the effects of different 

quantities of matter will be very different." 

The comparatively little that was understood at this 

early date concerning the action of the Leyden jar, as is 

revealed in the above remarks regarding the size of the 

JaFj etc. J is too evident to need comment. 
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which I hold in my hand, to the nail, I receive a shock 
which stuns my arms and shoulders. " 

The most extravagant assertions were made con- 
cerning" the physiological effects produced by the dis- 
charge of the Leyden jar. 

In an account given by Cunseus in a letter to Reau- 
mur he describes the effects produced on him by the 
discharge as follows : 

. During the excitement throughout the world of letters, 
generally produced by the discovery of the Leyden jar, 
numerous experiments were made concerning the ease 
with which its discharge could pass through a great 
number of people. Early experiments of this character 
are described in Vol. X. of the Philosophical Transac- 
tions, on page $$$, thus 

"When the phial has been sufficiently electrified as above, the 
whole company join hands ; the operator at one extremity of the 
line grasps the bottom of the electrified phial, and the person at 
the other extremity touches the wire, which rises above the cork. 
At that instant, the whole company receives a shock, resembling 
that in the experiment of the gun-barrel, but not so strong ; for 
it seems no 6 at all to extend beyond the elbows." 

"This is the experiment, which abb6 Nollet performed upon 
180 of the guards, before the king, who were all so sensible of it 
at the same instant of time, that the surprize caused them all to 
spring up at once ; as it will indee J force any person to do that 
subjects himself to the trial ; though the convulsionary motion 
itself, as I observed before, reaches not beyond the elbows : but 
the greater or lesser effect depend entirely upon the longer or 
shorter application of the phial to the electrifying speroid ; and 
I am credibly informed, that when due precautions have not been 
taken in this particular, some persons have received such v\qV&\^ 
shocks, as have benumbed, and iin."9a\xftd^ \.o ^ Qi%T\»'eJa\. ^^^^^^ 
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** I lost my breath, and it was two days before I re- 
covered from the effects of the blow and terror/* He 
adds, "I would not take a second shock for the King- 
dom of France. " 

Another experimenter asserts : 

** That he lost the use of his breath for some minutes 
and then followed so intense a pain along his right arm 
that he feared permanent injury therefrom." 

Still another asserts, that **he suffered great convul- 
sions through his body : that it put his blood in agita- 
tion ; that he feared an ardent fever and was obliged to 
have recourse to cooling medicines." 

the use of their arms for a day or two, before they perfectly re- 
covered themselves. I can assure you, however, from my own 
experience, that, with the precautions I have already taken 
notice of, there is no manner of danger, though at the same time 
a sufficient efficacy may bj communicated to the phial, to gratify 
any one's curiosity : and in this particular I have been the more 
prolix, lest any bad consequences should happen to the unex- 
perienced." 

A similar experiment which was tried at the Convent 
of the Carthusians in Paris, is thus described on page 

335— 

"At the grand convent of the Carthusians here in PariSy the 
whole community formed a line of 900 toises, by means of iron 
wires of a proportionable length, between every 2 ; and, con- 
sequently, far exceeding the line of the 180 of the guards above- 
mentioned. The eCTcct was, that when the two extremities of 
this long lino met in contact with the electrified phial, the whole 
company, at the same instant of time, gave a sudden spring, and 
all equally felt the shock, that was the consequence of the exper- 
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From what we know of the types of electrical ma- 
chines at this early time, and the character of the Ley- 
den jars that were constructed, it is evident that the 
shocks obtained by these early experimenters must 
have been of an exceedingly trivial character. * 

* Note for example the following description of an ex- 
periment made by Prof. Allamand with a Leyden phial 
made from an ordinary beer glass as quoted from Vol. X, 
of the Philosophical Transactions on page 321. 

*' There is an experiment that Mr. V Allamand has tried ; he 
electrified a tin tube, by means of a glass globe ; he then took in 
his left hand a glass full of Tvater, in which was dipped the end 
of a wire ; the other end of this wire touched the electrified tin 
tnbe : He then touched, with a finger of his right hand, the elec- 
trified tube, and drew a spark from it, when at the same instant 
he felt a most violent shock all over his body. The pain has not 
been always equally sharp, but he says, that the first time he lost 
the use of his breath for some moments ; and he then felt so in- 
tense a pain all along his right arm, that he at first apprehended 
ill consequences from it ; tho' it soon went off without incon- 
yenience." 

" It is to be remarked, that in this experiment he stood simply upon 
the floor, and not upon the cakes of resin. It does not succeed with 
all glasses, and tho' he has tried several, he has had perfect success with 
none but those of Bohemia. He has tried EHgliah glasses without any 
effect. That glass with which it best succeeded was a beer-gla6S.'' 

Or the following experiment made by Professor Mus- 
schenbroeck, as described on the same page of the above 
publication : 

*'Mr. Mu88chefnbrceck the professor has repeated his experiment, 
holding in his hand a hollow bowl exceeding thin, full of water ; 
and he says he experienced a most terrible pain. He says, the 
glass must nut be at all wet on the outsidA^'' 
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I often amuse myself when reading an early account 
of an important discovery in science, by endeavoring to 
place myself in the position of the experimenter, and 
by entering as far as possible into his hopes and ideas, 
to picture the effects that he expects to obtain from his 
experiments. I can readily imagine this early experi- 
menter reasoning somewhat as follows : 

"How can I obtain a bottle full of this strange fluid, 
and, by thus isolating it, study its properties just as I 
would those of any other fluid? Since glass is a non- 
conductor, I will place some conducting fluid inside a 
glass bottle, and will lead the electricity from an electri- 
cal machine through a conductor to the inside of this 
bottle. As soon as I then obtain a bottle full of the fluid, 
I will remove it from the machine, examine its properties 
and thus get at its effects." 

This is practically what Cunaeus did ; he placed some 
water in a small phial, and, passing a bent nail down 
through the cork into the liquid, hung the apparatus on 
the prime conductor of an electrical machine. As the 
apparatus was probably crudely made he steadied it 
while turning the machine, by holding the phial in his 
hand. On the charging of the phial, the water formed 
the inside coating, and his hand the outside coating, 
and he thus obtained, as he thought, a bottle full of 
electricity. Stopping the machine he then lifted the 
phial from the prime conductor, grasping it by the bent 
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nail and in this way effected the discharge. He did, 
indeed, ''gei at its effects" and was unquestionably 
astonished at the success of his experiment. 

In a treatise on electricity, published in 1795 in three 
volumes, by Tiberius Cavallo, which by the way gives, 
perhaps, the most complete account of the progress 
made by electrical science at the time of its publica- 
tion, some idea may be gained of the estimate placed 
at this time on the importance of the discovery of the 
Leyden jar. 

*'I shall in general," Cavallo remarks, "only observe, 
that although the science had, through the indefatigable 
attention of many ingenious persons, and by the dis- 
coveries that were daily produced, excited the curiosity 
of philosophers, and engaged their attention ; yet, as the 
causes of anything, whether great or small, known or 
unknown, are seldom much attended to, if their effects 
are not striking and singular, so Electricity had, till the 
year 1746, been studied by none but Philosophers. Its 
attraction could in part be imitated by a loadstone ; its 
light by phosphorous ; and, in short, nothing contrib- 
uted to make electricity the subject of public attention, 
and excite a general curiosity, until the discovery of 
the vast accumulation of its powers, in what is com- 
monly called the Leyden Phial, which was accidentally 
made in the year 1745. Then, and not till then, did 
the study of electricity become general, surprised every 
beholder, and invited to the house?) ol "EA^cVxv^a-svxvs^ -^ 
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greater number of spectators, than were before assem- 
bled together to observe any philosophical experiments 
whatever. " 

" Since the time of this discovery, the prodigious 
number of electricians, experiments, and new facts that 
have been daily produced, from every corner of Europe, 
and other parts of the world, is almost incredible. Dis- 
coveries crouded upon discoveries ; improvements upon 
improvements ; and the science ever since that time 
went on with so rapid a course, and is now spreading 
so amazingly fast, that it seems as if the subject would 
soon be exhausted, and electricians arrive at an end of 
their researches ; but, however, the 7ie plus ultra is, in 
all probability, as yet at a great distance, and the young 
electrician has a vast field before him, highly deserving 
his attention, and promising further discoveries, per- 
haps, equally, or more important than those already 
made. " 

Before leaving the history of electric progress just be- 
fore the time of the discovery of the Leyden jar, I can 
hardly give a better idea of the actual state of the 
science than by the following extract read before the 
Royal Society by Dr. J. T. Desaguliers in January, 
1 74 1, as quoted from Vol. VIII, page 430, of the Philo- 
sophical Transactions. 

" Abont a year or two ago, in a Paper I gave in to the Boyal Society, 

I endeavored to establish some general Principles concerning 

Electricity, from the Consideration of many Experiments, which 

liave been tried by others, as well a? some new Experiments by 
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So much for tha Ley den phial at the time of its dis- 
covery. It is a curious fact that some of the most im- 
portant advances in the science of electricity, during 

myself, an Account of which I then gave. Therefore I shall only 
now repeat my Distinction of all Bodies into two Glasses, in re- 
spect of Electricity, and make good the Definitions that I gave by 
some further Experiments ; and though I do not pretend to know 
the Cause of Electricity in general, yet I hope from a few Laws 
of Electricity, deduced from Phcenomenay to solve most other 
Phoenomenaj (though seeming quite unaccountable) so far as 
they shew what Law of Electricity they depend upon ; and to be 
able to foretel what will happen to most bodies before the Ex- 
periments are tried upon them in an electrical way." 

1. " Bodies electric per se are such in whom a virtue of at- 
tracting and repelling small Bodies at a distance is inherent, 
though it is not always in Action, so as to produce that Effect. 
But by rubbing, patting with the Hand, hammering, warming, 
and sometimes only exposing to dry Air, such Bodies exert the 
Virtue above-mentioned; otherwise they are in a Non-electrio 
State." 

2. '*Non-eleotric Bodies are such that no electrical Virtue can be 
excited by any Action upon the Bodies themselves, such as rub- 
bing, warming, dtc. But an Electric per se, when excited, can 
communicate it's Virtue to a Non-electric, and that Virtue will be 
received by all the Parts of the Non-electric, (be the Body ever so 
long* or large) and be strongest, being, as it were, collected at 
that End of the Non-electric, which is farthest from the Place 
where the Electricity is first received." 

3. " A Non-electric, having received Electricity, will communi- 
cate to another Body brought to touch it, or only brought pretty 

, near, and that often with a snapping Noise and a small Flash of 
Light, losing by that Means all it's own Electricity. " 

4. "An Electric per se will become a Non-electric for a time, if it 
be made wet or moist, and become receptive of Electricity, which it 
will receive at one End, and carry to the other, where the Elec- 
tricity will go off with a small Explosion, to impre^n.&t^ ^\!c^ 
other Non-electric, which is broTi^\it xxtja,!,^^ 
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recent times, have been made in the direction of the 
Leyd^n phial. I refer especially to the researches of 
Nikola Tesla and Elihu Thomson, on the effects 
produced by rapidly alternating discharges at high 
potential. 

6. " An Electric per *», in which Electricity is excited, may be- 
come Non-electric by being exposed to moist Air, whose hnmid 
Vapour tt attracts ; and then, brought to the Fire, or into very dry 
Air, recover it's Electricity when the Moisture is exhaled again." 

6. "An Electric per se may be made strongly Electric in Part 
of it*s Length, whilst the other part remains in a Non-electric 
State." 

7. " A Body in a State of Electricity (whether a Non-electric hav- 
ing received Electricity, or an Electric per se, excited to Elec- 
tricity) will attract all Non-electrics, and repel other Bodies that 
are in a State of Electricity, provided the Electricity be of the 
same kind.'' 

8 "A Non-electric Body will not retain the Electricity which it 
receives from an Electric per se, unless it be free from touching 
any other Non-electric body ; but must be suspended or sup- 
ported by Electrics per se touching only them and the Air." 

9. " An Electric per se, when it is not reduced to a Non-electric 
State, will not receive Electricity from another Electric per se, 
whose Electricity is excited, so as to run along it's whole Length ; 
but will only receive it a little Way, being (as it were) saturated 
with it." 

10. "An Electric per se will not lose it's Electricity at once, 
but only the Electricity of such Parts of the Body as have com- 
municated it to other Bodies, or near which Non-electrics have 
been brought." 

11. " When a Non-electric, which has received Electricity, com- 
municates it's Electricity to another, it loses all it's Electricity 
at once ; and the Effluvia^ in coming out, strikes the new Body 
brovght near, as well as the Body first made electric." 

X^. "Excited JEJectrioity exerts ilseU m ^ ^^^fVi^kX^ ^toxuxd the 
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Perhaps one of the most important electrical inves- 
tigations that has been made in recent years is that of 
Nikola Tesla* concerning the effects produced by dis- 
charges of alternating currents of high potential at extra- 
ordinary frequencies. Tesla has shown by a series of 

Electric per se ; or rather a Cylinder if the Body be cylindric." 

13. " The Electricity which a Non-electric of great Length (for 
Example, a hempen string 800 or 900 Feet long) receives, runs 
from one End to the other in a Sphere of electrical ^ffluvia\ 
But all the supports of this String must be Electrics per se.'' 

14. ** If this String be branched out into many Strings, the 
Electricity will run to all their Ends.'' 

15. ** If the Non-electric String, which is to receive and carry 
on the electric Effluvia, be not continuous, but has between it's 
Ends some Electrics per se, the Effluvia, will stop at the first of 
them, unless the Interruption or Discontinuation of the Non- 
electric be short." 

♦The experiments of Tesla are of such recent date that 
it is hardly necessary to append but brief extracts con- 
cerning, them. That I should do so at all is only on 
account of their exceeding novelty and value. 

Entering, as Tesla did, into a domain of electrical 
science, which was apparently thoroughly explored, he 
soon showed, by the light of his genius, that it was an 
almost unknown region. He has shown, for example, 
that our ideas of the conducting and non-conducting 
powers of ordinary matter for electrical discharges of 
moderate frequencies, must be entirely changed for the 
frequencies employed by him. To such discharges, 
conductors become absolute non-conductors, and even 
the best of what are ordinarily termed noivcow^woXw^'s* 
conduct the discharges with marked ^^c\\\\.^. 'W^nx 



experiments which arc luiitiue both for their complete- 
ness ant! scope, that, for discharges of enormous fre- 
quency, ordinary conductors become absolutely non- 
conductors, while such substances as vulcanite ai)^ 

again as regards the physiological effects of altcrnatin 
discharges Tesla shows (hat at the enormous frequeiicieaij 
which it may be possible to give such discharges, th^ 
may lose their deadly character and become rather likt 
the genial sunshine. 

Ill a lecture delivered before the American Institute 6 
Electrical Engineers at Columbia College on the zoth SA 
May, i8gi, and published in Vol. VIII., Nos. 6 and 4 
of the Transactions of the American Institute of Electr 
ca! Engineers, on page 277, Tesla describes a variety Q 
discharges obtained by the use of high frequencies a 
alternation as follows : 

"FicHt, one may observe a weak, aenaitivo diBnhnrge i 
form of a thin feHbled-colored thread. (Fig. 4.) It alwajs t 




FlQ. 4. — SliNEITlCE Thkead 
DlSCHAltUE. 
onri vhen, the nnmber of alternations pec eecond being nigh, (he 
current thcongh the primary is very smnll. In spite of the ex- 
cessiyely small oorcent, Ihe rata of change is grent and the diSar* ■ 
enco uf potential at the torminalB of the secondary is thetefoE 
considerabiB, so that the arc it eatablished at ^iea( di9tBii(ieB|J 
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glass, that for ordinary currents possess the highest 
powers of insulation, are readily traversed by such dis- 
charges. He has proved that the pliysiological effects 
of such discharges are less marked than are those of 



but the qoantity of " eleotricit; " set In iiiotioa ii inaignifioant, 
bare); aoflicieDt to maintaiu a thin, thread-lii^e arc. It is eioea- 
Bisely aeusitiva and may be made ao to anch a degree that the 
more act of breathing near the ooil -will affect it, and nnleas it ia 
perfectly Tell protected front currents of air, it wrigglea aroDnd 
ooDHtantlf. NeverthelesK, it ij in this form eioesaively peraiat- 
eat, and when the tenninala are nppronched to, bh; one-ttiird o[ 
the atrikiug distance, it cau be blown unt only trith difScnlty. 
This eioeptiunal peraisteiioy, whea short, ia liirgely due to the 
aro brnng emeasiyely tliin; pteseatiug, therefore, a Tery small 
BQrfaoe to the blast. Its great BeneitiveneaB, when very long, is 
probably dne to the motion of the partioles of dast anapended in 
the air." 

" Whea the onrrent through the primary is increaaed the dla- 
oharge gets bcoadar and stronger, aiid the effect of the or 
it the ooH becomes visible uu( il. liUEdly, under proper cond 
i white flaming arc, Fig. 5, ufleu as thick aa one's Bngi 



it-y 




FlO. 5.— Fl^MINQ DlSCHABOE. 



iking nocDSB the whole coil, is produced. It develops remark- 
wle heat, and mfiy be further cliHraoteriiied by tliv nbaeuoe of 
le high note which scnompanies the lesa powerful disohnrgea. 
(I take a shook from the coil nndei Uieoe coviiiWunu, -vati^ iit^ 
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consl^it currenis, or of alternating currents of 1 
moderate frequency. 

But what is more interesting about these experimenH 
is their possible commercial bearing. Tesla has prd 

be advisable, nithough uuder diSerent isouditiouB, tlis potei 
being macli higticr, a shook from Ibe coil may be taken with im? 
puuitf . To prodace this kind of disclinTge the noniber of alter- 
cQtioiis per socund must nut be too grant for the ociil naed ; aiid^, 
generaUf Bpeaking, certain telationa between capacity, 
ductiou and freijaeucy must be observed." 

Then again on page 279, 

"When the flaming discharge occurs, the conditiima 
dently snoh that the greatest oarrent is made to tlow throngh the 
oircnit. These conditiong maj be attained by varyiug the fre 
qaency witbiu wide limita, bat the higheiit frequency at whic) 
the flaming arc can still bo prodnced determines, for a ( 
primary current, the maiinium atriiing distonae of the 
In the Saming discharge, Die eclul effect of the capacity 
not perceptible. The rate at which the energy is being 
then just equals the rate at which it can be disposed of through 
the cicooit, This kind of a discharge ia the soyerest test for a 
coil i the break, when it ooonrs, ia of the natnro of that in an 
overcharged Leyden jar. To give a rongh approximation, 
would state that with an ordinary coil, of say I0,( 
ance, the most powerful are wonld be produced with about 13, 
altera ations per second." 

" When the freqaency in iiicrsaaed beyond thr.t rate, the pi 
tial of course rises, bet the Btriki:ig d ^stance ma; ncrertl 
diminish, paradoxical as it may sunn. As the potential rises, 
coil attains more and more the pniperlies iif a itta tic machine, 
nntil, finally, one ma; obsor-ie the beantiful phenomena of the 
streaming discharge. Fig. B, which may be produced across the 
wbole length of the coil. At that stage, Htrei 
freely from all pointa and projections. The 
be Been to pass in abundance in the space hetwesn the 
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duced lamps on the principle of liombarcinient in vac- 
uous spaces, as well as in spaces filled with air at 
ordinary pressures. He has lighted incandescent lamps 
L one terminal only of which was connected to the source 

I HQd tha insnlaling tnbe. WUeii the potentinl is oieesBiyely high, 
1 they will always appear, even if the frfiiUL-ncy be low, and evea if 




FlO, 6.— SlHKAMLVO DlSCHABQB. 



I tha primary be anrcoaudi^d I>y ntJ nmoli as nil inch of whi, hard 

1 rnbber, glass or any other ingnlatinj; Hnbgtance. This liTnits 

Iigreatly the outpnt of the ooil, but I will later uhow how I have 

laen able tjj uveroome to a aonaidorablu eituiit thia disadvantage 

n the ordinary coiL" 

"BeBidee the putential, the toteasity of the streams depends on 
the frequency ; bat if the coil be very largo they show thomselTes 
no matter how low the frequencies used. For iogtance, in a yery 
la^e coil of resistance of 67,000 ohms, ooDstruetod by me some 

^tiIQe ago, the; appear with aa low ns 100 allornations per second 
»nd less, the inHulation of the Ho&ondary heing M inch of ebonite. 
When ver J intense, they pr:idace s noise similar to I bat prodaced 
liy the charging of a Eoltz m:ichin(j, but much more powerful, and 
they emit n strung smell of ozone. The lower the frequency, the 
more apt they are to suddenly injure the coil. With oxoeBsively 
high freqaenoies, they niny pns3 freely withotit pcodooing any 
other effect than to lii:nt tlio inanlati.in slowly and uniformly." 
"The BiistenoB uf these streams shows the importance of con- 
[istmoting au expensive coil, so oa to ^ena\\. ol u\ui'i> ^i»ivc>% . 
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of alternating' current. He has even Sighted such lamps 
when their terminals were not connected by any con- 
ductor with such source. Indeed, the investig:ations 
made by this acute ohserver has almost opened 
science within that comparatively new science of eli 

thruagh the tube Buc rounding the priiiia.ry, sod the latter EhuolJ 
be easily exchangenble, or else the space between the primary 
and the socondHr; ehonld bo CDmpletoly filled np with insulating 
materialB, so BH to einlude nil air. The uon-obseryanoe of this 
simple rulB in the oonsbruetiuu of coramercliil ooils, ia reapousiblu 
For the de.itruotion or many a.a eipensivo coil." 

"A.t the ntage wbea the Bteamlng discharge occurs, or with 
BoniewhHt higher fraiiUBiicieH, one may by approaching the ter- 
minals considerably and regalating properly the effect of capBGity, 
produce a veritable spray of small Bilver-white fipFLrka or a bnnoh 
of eiceasively thin silvery threads (Fig. 7' amidgt a powerfi 
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Dlschaeqe. 
brush — Bach spark or thruad possibly cor fbh ponding 
nalion. 1'hie, when produced under proper conditions, ia probatil7 
the moflt beautiful disoharge, and when an air hiast is directed 
ngttiiist it, it presentfl a Bingnlar niipearanoe. The spray of 
Bparks, whan received through the body, Cannes some inconven- 
ianoa, whereas when the disoliarga simply streams, nothing at 
is likely to be felt if large oondnoting objects are held 
baada to ptoteai thsm from ceceiTing amall burns. '' 
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An exceedingly important discovery concerning the 
discharge of a Leyden jar, was made in 1842 by Prof. 
Joseph Henry* of America. This discovery refers to 
peculiarities concerning the nature of the disruptive dis- 
charge of such a jar^ and, it is along the line of these 
peculiarities that most of the recent developments of 
this instrument were made. 

You are probably aware of the fact that when an in- 
sulated body, electrified by friction, is connected to the 



*ProL Henry clearly recognized the oscillatory char- 
acter of the discharge of a Leyden jar, as will be seen 
from the following quotation from page 377 of the 
" Proceedings of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science," for 1850, from a paper 
entitled an " Analysis of the Dynamic Phenomena of 
the Leyden Jar," by Prof. Joseph Henry : 

"Prof. Joseph Heury gave an account of his investigations of 
the discharge of a Leyden jar. This was a part of a series of 
experiments he had made a few years ago, on the general subject 
of the dynamic phenomena of ordinary or frictional electricity. 
On this «nbject he had made several thousand experiments. He 
had never published these in full, but had given brief notices of some 
of them in the proceedings of the American Philosophical Society. 
All the complex phenomena he had observed could be referred to 
a series of oscillations in the discharge of the jar. If we adopt 
the hypotheses of a single fluid, then we shall be obliged to admit 
that the equilibrium of the fluid, after a discharge takes place, 
by a series of oscillations, gradually diminishes in intensity and 
magnitude. He had been enabled to show effects from five of 
these waves In succession. The means used for determining 
the existence of these waves was that of the magnetization of 
steel needles, introduced into the axis of a spiral. A nee<i\ft <2>1 
this kind, it is well known, is susceptMe ol T^^icvsm^ ^. ^'eS^&x^ 
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earth by means of a conductor, it is quietly disctist^ 
by what is tL-chiiically known as a conductive i 
charge. 

If a knuckle of the hand be approached to such 4 
body the discharge occurs by means of a spark whid 
leaps through the air space, separatiiifj the chargt 
body from the hand, and, when the discharge is powei 
ful, is attended by a cracklii'g sound or a loud report 
Such a discharge is called a disruptive discharge. 

If a sharp point or a pin be connected to the condtn 

amouiit of mngnetiam, wbicb is callod ita saturati' 
needle be of each a eiza an to be magnetized !.< 
t)ie principal discharge, it vill aome out uf tlie xpirol maguetiai 
to a less degree than thnt of sataratiOD, b; the amonnt of the 
adverse inHaeiice of the OBcillationg in the opposite direction to 
that of the principal diHoharge, If the [[uantitj ut eleotrioity 
be increaaed, iha power of the seonnd wave ma; be hi) exalted 
that the needle will exhibit no magnetism ; the whole effect a 
the flrat or principal wave will be nentralized by tlio a 
the second. If ths quantity of eleotrioity bo greater It 
then the needle will be magnetized in an opposite direction, 
the electricitj be still more increased, the ne(>dle will again e: 
hibit a change in its puIariLj', and eo on i 
power of the BucoeBsi»e waves is increaaed." 

"Tlieae eiperiments bad Leen made BSTeral fears ago, bnt 
Prof. H. had not given them in detail to the public, beoanse he 
had wished to render thom more perfect. For the last three and 
a half years, all his time and all his thoughts have been given to 
the details of the business of the Smithsonian Institntion. He 
had been obliged to withdraw himself entirely from soientifio 
research, bat be hoped that now the institution had got under- 
way, and the Regents had allowed him some able assistants, Ihat-H 
be would be allowed, in part, at least, to n 
7\'estlgalion ot [lie phen 
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tor, a stream of electrified air particles is thrown off 
from such point, and will quietly discharge the elec- 
trified body by means of what is called a convective 
discharge. 

Now, in a Ley den jar, the opposite charges on the two 
metallic coatings are held in a bound state by means of 
their mutual attractions. When these opposite coatings 
are brought sufficiently near together by means of a 
conductor a disruptive discharge occurs in the shape of 
a bright spark attended by a crackling sound. This 
discharge is apparently instantaneous, but in 1842 Prof. 
Henry, while studying the peculiar character of the 
magnetization produced by the discharges of Leyden 
jars through magnetizing spirals, came to the conclu- 
sion that such discharges are truly oscillatory in charac- 
ter ; that they are not instantaneous, but consist of a 
number of separate discharges and recharges occurring 
in alternately opposite directions. Or, in other words, 
that the disruptive discharge of a Leyden jar partakes 
of the nature of an alternating or rapidly periodic dis- 
charge. 

The character of the magnetization that Henry was 
studying, was what was then called by the Germans 
anomalous magnetization. Henry showed that in reality 
the anomaly was to be traced rather to the peculiar 
nature of the discharge than to that of the magnetiza- 
tion itself. Quoting Henry's own words in a memoir 
published in* 1842, he says — 
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*'The discharge, whatever may be its nature, is not 
correctly represented by a single transfer of the impon- 
derable liquid from one side of the jar to the other; 
the phenomena require us to admit of the existence of 
a principal discharge in one direction and then several 
reflex actions backward and forward each more feeble 
than the preceding, until equilibrium is attained. All 
the facts are shown to be in accordance with this hy- 
pothesis, and a ready explanation is afforded by it of 
a number of phenomena which are to be found in the 
older works of electricity, but which have until this 
time remained unexplained." 

Our ideas ot electrical conduction and propagation 
have been profoundly modified during the past few 
years, largely by reason of difficulties that have arisen 
in the distribution of the electric currents employed for 
feeding incandescent lights that are situated at con- 
siderable distances from the source producing the cur- 
rents. I am, perhaps, justified in the statement that 
there has thus far been found but one successful m6ans 
of so distributing such currents economically when the 
distances exceed certain values. This distribution is ef- 
fected by means of currents, called alternating currents, 
because they rapidly change their direction. 

In systems of alternating current distribution, currents 
of comparatively great differences of potential but of 
small current strength, are sent through a line wire or 
conductor to the points or places at which their energy 
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is to be utilized. At such points they are sent through 
devices called transformers, by which they are trans- 
formed both as regards their difference of potential and 
current strength into currents of comparatively small 
difference of potential but great current strength 

This method of distribution is more economical than 
could be obtained by the use on such lines of continuous 
currents, from the fact that the size of the conductors 
can be made very much less for currents of high poten- 
tial and small current strength, than for those of low 
potential and great current strength. 

Such study, conducted as it was along the lines of 
actual commercial applications, led to many remarka- 
ble discoveries, and I trust you will pardon me if I di- 
gress at this point to ask you to briefly consider a topic 
that is so very often discussed in scientific circles ; viz., 
the relative merits of the so-called pure and the applied 
sciences. For my own part I do not recognize that 
sharp distinction between pure and applied science that 
many of my professional brothers appear to do ; but, so 
far as it does exist, I must confess to a decided belief in 
the value of the applied over that of the so-called pure 
sciences. The only difference that I can really see be- 
tween the two, that can be regarded as of any value, is 
this ; that in the case of an applied science the various 
hypotheses or speculations that are formed concerning 
the proper interpretation of the phenomena under dis- 
cussion, are at once put to the tesl ol exXavi^^^ ^^orwv- 
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mercial use ; and, thus being worked out in cold ma- 
terial, are at once either accepted or rejected ; while it 
is, unfortunately, too often true in the case of a so- 
called pure science, that interpretations of their manner 
of action are obscured by extended explanations of hypo- 
thetical causes, and, not being put to the test of actual 
use, though manifestly improbable, are often kept alive 
by that strange force of authority, which is now happily 
growing of less and less importance in the world of 
science. 

However this may be, there has resulted from this 
practical study of alternating currents, in- which the 
highest and best types of both pure and applied science 
have been employed, a knowledge of the peculiarities 
of the flow and other phenomena of such currents that 
has thrown considerable light on the causes of the elec- 
tric force itself. 

Dr. Hertz, Professor in the University at Bonn, has 
made the most marked advance in the direction of a 
theory as to the origin and nature of electric discharges 
by a careful study of the peculiarities of oscillatory 
discharges ; that is, alternating discharges of high fre- 
quency. 

Taking, for example, the disruptive discharge of a 
Leyden jar, Dr. Hertz fixed his attention on the medium 
lying outside of the conductor, through which the dis- 
charge was passing, rather than on the conductor itself. 
By a series of investigations, conducted not only on 
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discharges obtained from Leyden jars, but also on those 
obtained from induction coils, the primaries of which 
were traversed by alternating currents of high fre- 
quency, Hertz has shown, by a singularly complete 
series of investigations, that during such discharge, the 
ether lying outside the conductor, is moulded into 
waves that proceed outward in all directions from the 
conductor with the velocity of light. He has shown 
that such waves or vibrations are capable of exciting 
sympathetic vibrations in neighboring conductors pro- 
vided, of course, the dimensions of such conductors are 
such as will insure a unison in the rate of vibration 
between the excited and the exciting waves. Hertz 
names this phenomenon electrical resonance,* and 
shows that it exactly resembles acoustic resonance. 

♦The term resonance, as used in physical science, 
referred originally to the case of excited sound waves, 
and related to sympathetic vibrations excited in certain 
bodies, notably, in the air contained within hollow ves- 
sels, such as shells, or jars, or, in the wood of violins, 
guitars, or in the sounding boards of pianos. In all 
cases of resonance, the excited waves are of exactly the 
same wave lengths as the exciting waves ; or, in other 
words, the pitch or tone of the two is the same. 

Hertz extended the principle of acoustic resonance to 
the case of the electro-magnetic waves that are pro- 
duced in the space surrounding a conductor through 
which an electric discharge that alternates in its direc- 
tion, such for example as a Leyden jar, is passing. He 
showed that if a circuit be placed neai ?»\xOcv ^. ^orcv^xy.Oj^-^ 
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Electric radiation being thus proved to partake of the 
nature of wave motions, all the phenomena characteristic 
of wave motions can be shown to exist in such waves. 
For example, nodes may be formed in conductors 

it will have electric oscillations set up in it, provided its 
dimensions are such that its period of oscillation is 
the same as those in the exciting circuit. 

As in the case of acoustic resonance, so in the anal- 
ogous case of electric resonance, the electrical effects 
produced by the excited waves are similar to those pro- 
duced by the exciting waves. 

In a translation by Tunzelmann, of a note by Hertz 
in Weidmann's Annalen, published in the London "Elec- 
trician," of Sept. 2 1st, 1888, on page 626, Hertz says — 

^^In order to determine whether, as some minor phenomena 
had led the author to suppose, the oscillations were of the natore 
of a regular vibration, he availed himself of the principle of 
resonance. According to this principle, an oscillatory current of 
definite period would, other conditions being the same, exert a 
much greater inductive effect upon one of equal period than 
upon one differing even slightly from it." 

"If, then, two circuits are taken having as nearly as possible 
equal vibration periods, the effect of one upon the other will be 
diminished by altering either the capacity of the coef&cient of 
self-induction of one of them, as a change in either of them 
would alter the period of vibration of the circuit," 

"This was carried out by means of an arrangement very 
similar to that of Fig. 4. The conductor C, was replaced by 
a straight copper wire 2.6 metres in length and five millimetres 
in diameter, divided into equal parts as before by a discharger. 
The discharger knobs were attached directly to the secondary 
terminals of the induction coil. Two hollow zinc spheres, SO 
centimetres in diameter, were made to slide on the wire, one 
on each side of the discharger, and since, electrically speaking. 
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through which such discharges are passing. Waves 
may be so superposed on one another, as to produce 
the phenomena of interference ; that is, electric waves or 
radiations from two sources may be caused to simultane- 



these formed the terminals of the conductor, its length could be 
varied by altering their position. The micrometer circuit was 
chosen of snch dimensions as to have, if the author's hypothesis 
were correct, a slightly shorter vibration period than that of G C\ 
It was formed of a square, with sides 75 centimetres in length, 
of copper wire two millimetres in diameter, and it was placed 
with its nearest side parallel to B C, and at a distance of 80 
centimetres from it. The sparking distance at the micrometer 
was then found to be 0.9 millimetre. When the terminals of the 
micrometer circuit were placed in contact with two metal spheres 
8 centimetres in diameter, supported on insulating stands, the 
sparking distance could be increased up to 2.5 millimetres. 
When these were replaced by much larger spheres the sparking 
distance was diminished to a small fraction of a millimetre. 
Similar results were obtained on connecting the micrometer 
terminals with the plates of a Kohlrausch condenser. When the 
plates were far apart the increase of capacity increased the 
sparking distance, but when the plates were brought close 
together the sparking distances again fell to a very small value." 

" The simplest method of adjusting the capacity of the micro- 
meter circuit is to suspend to its ends two parallel wires, the 
distance and lengths of which are capable of variation. By this 
means the author succeeded in increasing the sparking distance 
up to three millimetres, after which it diminished when the wires 
were either lengthened or shortened. The decrease of the spark- 
ing distance on increasing the capacity was naturally to be 
expected ; but it would be difficult to understand, except on the 
principle of resonance, why a decrease of the capacity should 
have the same effect." 

** The experiments were then varied by diminishing the capa- 
city of the circuit C B C so as to shorten its period ol o%^^"a^^sya.^ 
and th© resnlts con^rmed those pteviousV^ o\)\.^m^d, w^i^ ^ ^.^KtSa^ 
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ously impress their peculiar form of energy on a con- 
ductor so as either to augment or diminish each other's 
intensity of action. Electrical waves may be made to 
suffer reflection, or refraction, or any other phenomena 
of wave motion as manifested by light or by sound 
waves. 

Prof. Lodge* has made some calculations concerning 
the rate of oscillation produced by the discharge of an 
ordinary pint Leyden jar by means of a common dis- 
charging rod as being equal to ten millions per second. 

of experiments in which the lengths and capacities of the circuits 
were varied in different ways, showed conclusively that the maxi- 
mum effect does not depend on the conditions of either one of 
the two circuits, but on the existence of the proper relation 
between them." 

" When the two circuits were brought very close together, and 
the discharger knobs separated by an interval of 7 millimetres, 
sparks were obtained at the micrometer, which were also 7 milli- 
metres in length, when the two circuits had been carefully 
adjusted to have the same period. The induced E.M.F.*8 must 
in this case have attained nearly as high a value as the inducing 
ones." 

* Prof. Oliver Lodge in his charming work entitled 

** Modern Views of Electricity," says concernmg the 

rate of oscillations of an ordinary Leyden jar, on page 

248. London: Macmillan & Co., 1889. 

"A common pint Leyden jar discharging through a pair of 
tongs may start a system of ether waves each not longer than 
about 15 or 20 metres ; and its rate of oscillation will be some- 
thing like ten million per second." 
^' A tiny thimble-sized jar overflowing its edge may propagate 
wares only about 2 or S feet long." 
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Of course I have not been able in the limited time of 
a single lecture to do any more than to give you the 
briefest outline of these very remarkable investigations. 
Hertz's views are almost universally adopted by those 
who have carefully studied the subject. 

Let me now briefly call your attention to some of the 
phenomena concerning what is apparently the simplest 
of all electrical phenomena ; viz. , the so-called passage 
or flow of electricity through a conductor, or, what 
is called electric conduction. 



**The oscillations of currents thus recognized as setting up 
waves have only a small duration, unless there is some means 
of maintaining them. How long they will last depends partly 
upon the conductivity of the circuit ; but even in a circuit of 
infinite conductivity they must die out if left to themselves, from 
the mere fact that they dissipate their energy by radiation. One 
may get 10 or 100, or perhaps, even 1,000. perceptible oscilla- 
tions of gradually decreasing amplitude, but the rate of oscil- 
lation is so great that their whole duration may still be an ex- 
tremely small fraction of a second. For instance, to produce 
ether waves a metre in length requires 300,000,000 oscillations 
per second.'' 

" To keep up continuous radiation naturally requires a supply 
of energy, and unless it is so supplied the radiation rapidly 
ceases. Commercial alternating machines are artificial and cum- 
brous contrivances for maintaining electrical vibrations in cir- 
cuits of finite resistance, and in despite of loss by radiation.*' 

« In most commercial circuits the loss by radiation is probably 
so small a fraction of the whole dissipation of energy as to be 
practically negligible ; but one is, of course, not limited to the 
consideration of commercial circuits or to alternating machines 
as at present invented and used. It may be poaaibXa to ^«^S&^ 
some less direct method — some chemioa\ ra^Wiodt^ -^etV-a."^^ — ^'^'t. 
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The flow of electricity through a wire is an appa- 
rently simple phenomenon. The excited body is placed 
at one end of a conductor, and, almost immediately, it 
produces characteristic phenomena at the other cnd,.1 
although hundreds or even thousands of miles distant. ' 
Up lo a very recent date it was believed that electricity 
( passed through the substance of a conductor. Perhaps 
I can best give you the old conception of conduction by 
quoting from the work of Cavallo before referred to. 



" If at the end of the tube opposite to that held i 
the hand a wire of any length be tied, suspending t 
metallic ball at its end, the tube be excited as beforj 
the metallic ball will, in this case, acquire all the prop- 

aapplying energy to an oacillating circuit, and BO oonvertiug 
what woDid be a mere diaoharge or flash into a oontinnons aouToe 
of radiation." 

"So far VB have oiil; coaeidered ordinaTy practicable elwHi 
tcieal circuits, and have foand their waves in all oaees pretl 
long, bnt getting distinctly ahottei- the amatler we 
ouit. Continue the process of reduction in size further, and aak 
what siled circuit will give waves 6000 tenth-metreB (three-flftha 
>r 25 milllunlhs of an inch) long- Wa have only to 
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the process of reduction in size further, and a 
it will give waves 6000 tenth-metreB (three-flfl 
95 milllunlhs of an inch) long. Wa have only 

pnt 2 T^ f - j^ J = O.00O0S, Bnd we find that the necessary cir- 



cuit must have a self induction in electro-magnetic n 
capacity in electrostatic unilB, BDch as their geometri 
10-' centimetre (one-tenth of a micron). This gives 
something near atomic dimenBionB for the circuit, am 
immediately that those short ethereal waves which are able 
affect the retina, and which we are aconstomed to call " light,' 
may be really excited by electrical oscillations or sargingB 
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erties of the excited tube ; i. e. , it will attract, sparkle, 
etc., like the tube itself, the electric virtue passing 
through the wire to the ball : hence, the wire is said to 
be a conductor of electricity ; and all such bodies as are 
capable to transmit the electric virtue, like the above- 
mentioned wire, are called conductors,'* 

**But if, instead of the wire, a silk string be used in 
the above experiment, and the tube be excited as be- 
fore, the ball in this case will not show any signs of 
electricity ; the silk string not permitting the electric 
virtue to pass from the tube to the ball : hence the silk 
string in this case, 'and all those substances through 
which the electric virtues cannot be transmitted, are 
called non-conductors, " 

Up to comparatively recent dates practically iden- 
tical views have been held concerning conductors. 
Quite recently, however, our views have changed pro- 
foundly in this respect. According to Hertz, Poynting 
and others, the energy of electric discharges is not 
propagated or transmitted through the conductor itself, 
but through the ether lying outside of the conductor as 
well as that which fills the interatomic and intermolec- 
ular spaces within the conductor. This is the medium 
which is known in science as the dielectric and is ordi- 
narily looked on as the non-conductor, or as the insula- 
tor. For example, in the case of a telegraph wire strung 
on insulators and passing through the air between two 
stations, the air and the glass insulate the said cotvdvic- 
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tor from the earth. According to the modern theory of 
the propa2:ation of electricity, however, the electric 
energy is in reality transmitted through such non-con- 
ducting paths and is rained down on the surface of the 
conductor from the space outside it, the conductor acting 
merely as a sink or place where the electric energy can 
dissipate itself. The electric energy is, therefore, really 
propagated through the so-called non-conductor and 
merely expends its energy, or manifests its characteris- 
tic effects, on the conductor itself. 

Since, as is well known, electric charges are invari- 
ably accompanied by magnetic fields, the electric waves 
or oscillations produced, for example, by the discharge 
of a Leyden jar or induction coil, are generally referred 
to as electro-magnetic waves or oscillations. 

In order to give you a brief description of these 
modern notions I cannot do better than to quqte from 
a paper by Prof Poynting as summarized by Fleming 
on page 476 of Vol. I, of a charming book entitled, 
"The Alternate Current Transformer," which I cannot 
too strongly recommend to you for purposes of study. 

*'\Ve see, then, that the energy dissipated in each 
section of the conductor is absorbed into it from the 
dielectric, and the rate of this supply can be calcu- 
lated by Poynting's law for each element of the surface. 
None of the energy of a current travels along the wire, 
but it enters into it from the surrounding non-conductor, 
and as soon as it enters it begins to be transformed into 
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heat, the amount crossing successive layers of the wire 
decreasing; till by the time the centre is reached, where 
there is no magnetic force, it has all been transformed 
into heat. In the original Paper, another simple case 
treated is that of a condenser discharged by a wire. In 
this case, before the discharge, we know that the energy 
resides in the dielectric between the plates. If the 
plates are connected by an external wire, according to 
these views the energy is transferred outwards, along the 
electrostatic cquipotential surfaces, and moves on to the 
wire and is there converted into heat. According to this 
hypothesis, we must suppose the lines of electrostatic 
induction running from plate to plate to move outwards 
as the dielectric strain lessens and whilst still keeping 
their ends on the plates to finally converge in on 
the wire and to be there broken up and their energy 
dissipated as heat. At the same time the wire acquires 
transient magnetic qualities. This means that some 
part of the energy of the expanding lines of electrostatic 
induction is converted into magnetic energy. The 
magnetic energy is contained in ring-shaped tubes of 
magnetic force which expand outward from between 
the plates and then contract in upon some other part 
of the circuit." 

** The whole history of the discharge may be divided 
into three parts. First, a time when the energy asso- 
ciated with* the system is nearly all electrostatic and is 
represented by the energy of the liwes ox Wc>^^ q>1 ^^q.- 
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trostatic induction running from plate to plate ; second, 
a period when the discharge is at its maximum, when 
the energy exists partly as energy associated with lines 
of electrostatic induction expanding outwards, and 
partly in the form of closed rings or tubes of magnetic 
force expanding and then contracting back on the wire ; 
and then, lastly, a period when nearly all the energy 
has been absorbed or buried in the wire, and has there 
been dissipated in the form of heat, which is radiated 
out again as energy of dark or luminous radiation. The 
function of the discharging wire is to localise the place 
of dissipation, and also to localise the place where the 
magnetic field shall be most intense ; and all that obser- 
vation is able to tell us about a conductor which is con- 
veying that which we call an electric current, is that it 
is a place where heat is being generated, and near 
which there is a magnetic field. These conceptions 
lead us to fresh views of very familiar phenomena. 
Suppose we are sending a current of electricity through 
a submarine cable by a battery, say, with zinc to earth, 
and suppose the sheath is everywhere at zeto potential, 
then the wire will be everywhere at a higher potential 
than the sheath, and the level surfaces will pass through 
the insulating material to the points where they cut the 
wire. The energy which maintains the current and which 
works the needle at the further end, travels through the 
insulating material, the core serving as means to allow 
the energy to get into motion or to be continually pro- 
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pagated. This energy sucked up by the core is, however, 
transformed into heat and radiated again as dark heat. 
If we adopt the electro-magnetic theory of light, it 
moves out again still as electro-magnetic energy, but in 
a different form, with a definite velocity and intermit- 
tent in type. We have then in the case of the electric 
light this curious result — that energy moves in upon the 
arc or filament from the surrounding medium, there to 
be converted into a form in which it is sent out again, 
and through which the same in kind is able to affect 
our senses." 

*'In the case of an arc or glow-lamp worked by an 
alternating current, we have still further the result that 
the energy which moves in on the carbon is returned 
again, with no other change than that of a shortened 
wave-length, and the carbon filament performs the same 
kind of change on the electro-magnetic radiation as is 
performed when we heat a bit of platinum foil to vivid 
incandescence in a focus of dark heat. Acurrent through 
a seat of electromotive force is therefore a place of di- 
vergence of energy from the conducting circuit into the 
medium, and this energy travels away and is converged 
and transformed by the rest of the circuit. From this 
aspect the function of the copper conducting wire fades 
into insignificance in interest in comparison with the 
function of the dielectric, or rather of the ether con- 
tained in the dielectric. When we see an electric tram- 
car, or motor, or lamp worked frotu a d\§.\.atv\. ^•^wa.xwsk^ 
these notions invite us to considet Y\ve 'wVoX^ o^ *Ctv^N. 
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energy, even if it be thousands of horse-power per hour, 
as conveyed through the ether or magnetic medium, and 
the conductor as a kind of exhaust valve, which permits 
energy to be continually supplied to the dielectric." 

"Consider, for instance, the simple case of an alter- 
nating current-dynamo connected to an incandescent 
lamp by conducting leads. We have in this case a 
closed conducting loop, consisting partly of the arma- 
ture wire, partly of the leads, and lastly of the lamp fila- 
ment. The action of the dynamo when at work con- 
sists in alternately inserting into and withdrawing a 
bundle of lines of magnetic induction from a portion of 
this enclosed area or loop. The insertion of these lines 
of force causes an electro-magnetic disturbance which 
travels away through the enclosed dielectric in the form 
of some strain or displacement in its most generalised 
sense. In reaching the surface of the enclosing con- 
ductor this wave begins to soak into it, the electro-mag- 
netic energy at the same time dissipating itself in it in 
the form of heat. By a suitable arrangement of the re- 

. sistances and surfaces of various portions of the circuit, 
we are able to localise the principal place of transforma- 
tion, and to control its rate so as to compel this trans- 
formation of energy to take place at a certain rate in a 
limited portion of the conductor. Energy is then sent 
out thence again in a radiant form, partly in the form of 
ether waves capable of exciting the retina of the eye, 

but very largely in the form of dark heat. The ether, 
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or electro-magnetic medium, is, therefore, the vehicle 
by which the energy is carried to the lamp, and con- 
veyed away from it in an altered form, and whatever be 
the translatmg device employed, the ether is the seat of 
the hidden operations, which are really the fundamental 
ones, and the visible apparatus only the contrivances 
by which the nature of the energy transformation is 
determined and its place defined. " 

Passing by a number of highly important discoveries, 
such for example, as that of electrostatic induction and 
the action of dielectrics, I will call your attention for a 
moment to the immortal discovery by Franklin,* in 

* Franklin gives the following description of his kite 
in a letter dated October 19th, 1752, which was pub- 
lished on page iii, of a book entitled ** Experiments 
and Observations on Electricity, made at Philadelphia 
in America," by Benj. FrankHn, L.L.D. and F.R.S. — 

Letter XI. from Benj. Franklin Esq ; of Philadelphia. 

Oct. 19, 1762. 

" As frequent mention is made in public papers from Europe 
of the success of the Philadelphia experiment for drawing the 
electric fire from clouds by means of pointed rods of iron erected 
on high buildings, <ltc., it may be agreeable to the curious to be in- 
formed that the same experiment has succeeded in Philadelphia^ 
though made in a different and more easy manner, which is as 
follows : 

** Make a small cross of two light strips of cedar, the arms so 
long as to reach to the four corners of a large, thin silk handker- 
chief when extended ; tie the corners of the handkerchief to the 
extremities of the cross, so you have the body of a k\t«) \ ^\^\.Oev 
being properly accomodated with a taW., \oo^, au^ «^^tvcL^^ ^r'^ 
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which, by means of tlie histi)ric kite, raised in Phill' 
delpiiiain 1742, he established the identity between light- 
ning and electric discharges, and also of the extremely, 
practical application he made of such discovery 
invention of the lightning rod 



riae in the air, like those made of paper ; but thirj being of ailk, 
fitter to bear tbenet and wind of a thander-gnat without teariu 
To the top of the apright stiok of the croBa is to be fixed a, Tsrf 
sharp pointed wire, riaiag a, foot or more above the wood. To 
the end of the twine, neit the hand, la to lie tied a ailk ribbon, 
nnd where the ailk aud twiue join, a kej may be faateued. This 
kite is to be raiaed when a thander-gnst nppeara-to be coming on, 
and the person who holds the atring mnst stand within B door Or 
window, or niider some coier, so that the ailk ribbon may not be 
wet ; nnd care must b^ taken that (he twine does not tonoh the 
f ruitie of the door or window. As soon as any of the thunder olonda 
oonie over the kite, the pointed wire will draw the eleotrio fire 
from them, aud tha kite, with all the twine, will be electrified, 
and the loose filaments of the twine will Btand out in every way, 
and be attraoted by an approaohing finger. And when the rain 
has wet the kite and twine, so that it can conduct the electric fire 
freely, you uiU find it stream out pleotifnlly from the key on the 
approach of yoar knuckle. At this key the phial may be charged ; 
aud from, electric fire thna obtained, apirits may be kindled, 
and all the other electric eiperimauts be performed, whiob are 
usnaLy done by the help of a rubbed glass globe or tnbe, and 
thereby the aamonesa of the electric matter with that of lightning 
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As may be readily imagined Franklin's experimei 
created great excitement in scientific circles, and his 
periment in drawing electricity from the air was 
peated in different parts of the world. 

The foJlowiiig description of the experiment of 
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Franklin gave directions concerning the proper con- 
struction of lightning rods, that were remarkably com- 
plete considering the state of electrical science at his 
time ; indeed, it has not been until a comparatively re- 
cent date that any question has been called as to the 
correctness of these directions. 

Franklin's directions were substantially as follows — 
to place somewhere on the outside of the house or 

Romas in this direction is thus described jon page 411, 
et al. of Vol. I, of Priestley's work on electricity before 
referred to, — 

** THE greatest qaantity of electricity that was ever brought 
from the clouds, by any apparatus prepared for that purpose, 
was by Mr. De Romas, assessor to the presideal of Nerac. This 
gentleman was the first who made use of a wire interwoven in 
the hempen cord of an electrical kite, which he made seven feet 
and a half high, and three feet wide, so as to have eighteen square 
feet of surface. This cord was found to conduct the electricity 
of the clouds more powerfully than a hempen cord would do, even 
though it was wetted ; and, being terminated by a cord of dry 
silk it enabled the observer (by a proper management of his 
apparatus) to make whatever experiments he thought proper, 
without danger to himself." 

" BY the help of this kite, on the 7th of June 1753, about one in 
the afternoon, when it was raised, 550 feet from the ground and 
had taken 780 feet of string, making an angle of near forty five de- 
grees with the horizon ; he drew sparks from his conductor three 
inches long and a quarter of an inch thick, the snapping of which 
was heard about 200 paces. Whilst he was taking these sparks, 
he felt, as It were, a cob-web on his face, though he was above 
three feet from the string of the kite ; after which he did not 
think it safe to stand so near, and called aloud to all the company 
to retire, as did himself about two feet«^* 
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building to be protected a conductor of such maten; 
and area of cross section as would permit St to safely 
convey to the earth the heaviest bolt that is apt to fall 
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"THINKING himseUn. 
modod by any body very i 
among the clouds which 
conld perceive no lightning 



Bcure enoagh, and not being incom- 
him, he took notice of what pasaed 
i immediately over 
lilher there or any where elee, i 



9 of thniider, and there was i 
The wind was W&st. and pretty strong, which raided the kite 
feet higher, at least, than in the other eiperinients. 

"AFTERWARDS, oasting his eyes on the tin tube, which 
fastened to the b( ring of the kite, and oboot three feet from 
gronnd, he saw Lbree strap's, ime n! whirh waa about one foot long, 
eecond fonr or five jncbes, and the third three or fonr 
etanding erect, and performing a oircnlar dance, like puppet 
nndur the tin tnbe, without tiiQchiDg one another ." 

"THIS little spectacle, which much delighted several of the 
company, lasted abont a qnarter uf an hour; after which, some 
drops of rain falling, he agnin perceived the Rensation of the cob- 
web nn Ilia face, and at the SHme time heard a cciutinnol ruHtling 
nuifle, like that of n emBll forge bellows. This was a farther 
warning of the increase of electricity ; and from the first instant 
that Mr. De Komas perceived the daaoing straws, he thought 
not ndviseable to take any more spurks even with all his precau- 
tions i and he again latroated the company to spre>id thi 
to a still greater dietauce." 

"IMMEDIATELY after this came on the laat act of the enti 
tainment, which Mr. De Romtis acknowledged made him tremble. 
The longest straw was attracted by the tin lube, npon which fol- 
lowed three explosions, the noise iif which greatly resembled that 
uf thunder. Some of the company compared it to the eiploalon 
of rockets, and others to the violent crashing of large earlherii 
jars against a pavement. It is certain that it was hoard into the 
heart of the city, notwithstanding the various noises there." 

"THEfire that waa seen at the instant uf the explosion 
the abape ot a spiudie eight inches long and lici.' lines in di 
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in that particular latitude. This conductor is to termi- 
nate at its upper end in one or more noints, and to 
pass at its lower end into permanently moist earth. 

Concerning the advanced ideas as to the protection 
of buildings from lightning in 1795, I will quote from 

eter. But the most astonishing and diverting circumstance was 
produced by the straw, which had occasioned the explosion, fol- 
lowing the string of the kite. Some of the company saw it at 
forty five or fifty fathoms distance, attracted and repelled alter- 
nately, with this remarkable circumstance, that every time it was 
attracted by the string, flashes of the fire were seen, and cracks 
were heard, though not so loud as at the time of the former ex- 
plosion.'' 

** IT is remarkable, that, from the time of the explosion to the 
end of the experiments, no lightning at all was seen, nor scarce 
any thunder heard. A smell of sulphur was perceived, much like 
that of the luminous electric effluvia issuing out of the end of an 
electrified bar of metal. Round the string appeared a luminous 
cylinder of light, three or four inches in diameter: and this being 
in the day-time Mr. De Romas did not question but that, if it 
had been in the night, that electric atmosphere would have ap- 
peared to be four or five feet in diameter. Lastly, after the ex 
periments were over, a hole was discovered in the ground, per- 
pendicularly under the tin tube, an inch deep, and half an inch 
wide, which was probably made by the large flashes that accom- 
panied the explosions." 

'^AN end was put to these remarkable experiments by the 
falling of the kite, the wind being shifted into the East, and rain 
mixed with hail coming on in great plenty. Whilst the kite was 
falling, the string came foul of a penthouse; and it was no sooner 
disengaged, than the person who held it felt such a stroke in his 
hands, and such a commotion through his whole body, as obliged 
him instantly to let it go ; and the string, failing on the feet of 
some other persons, gave them a shock also^ though much more 
tolerable," 
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the work of Cavallo before referred to. Speaking < 
the conditions necessary for the proper operation i 
rods Cavallo says : 

" I, That the rod be of such substances as are, i 
their nature, the best condiiclors of electricity. " 

Prof. Richman of St. Petersbiirgh was not as fortu-l 
nale in avoidjiig the dangers of thus playing with thw 
thunder-bolts of Jove. WHiile conducting similai 
perinients he received a fatal discharge, Priestley g 
the following description of this sad accident on pagd 
416, of the before-mentioned book; viz.: 

" BUT the greatest anfEerer by eipecimunis wilh lightning 
since mankind hnve introduced so dangerous n sabject of (heli 
iuqairies, waa profflBHOr RichmHii of Petersbargh before men- 
tioned. He nns Httuak dend, on the 6tli of Aagost 1T5S, by & 
flash of lightnin^r drnvn by hie apparatas iuto his own room, as 
he was attoudiugto an eipEriment ho was makiog with it. ThoTB 
were two accounts of this fatal accident com mnu tested 
Royal Society, one bj Dr. Watson wlio had it from the bt 
authority ; and the other translnted from the High Dntah, Ft< 
both these the following is eitracted." 

"THE pctifeBPOr had provided himself with an InBtramt 
which he called aa electrical gnomon, the Use of which Wi 
measure the strength of electricity. It coDsiated of a k 
metal terminating in a small glass vessel, into which (for 
reason I do not know) he put sciroe brass filings. At the top of 
this rod, a thread was fastened, which hung down by the side of 
the rod when it was not electrified ; but when it was, it avoided 
the rod, and stood at a distance from it, making 
place where it was fastennd. To measure this angle, he bad thi 
arch of a quadrant fastened to the bottom of the 

"HE was observing the effect of the electricity of the elouc 
at the approach of a thander storm, apon this gnomon ; and, 
coarae, Blttndiug with his head inclined towards it, oooompi 
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2. **That the rods be uninterrupted, and perfectly 
continuous, " 

3. **That they be of sufficient thickness" 

4. "That they be perfectly connected with the com- 
mon stock," 

5. "That the upper extremity of the rods be as 
accurately pointed as possible." 

6. "That it is very finely tapered," 

7. "That it be prominent. 



tt 



by Mr. Solokow (an engraver, whom he frequently took with him, 
to be a joint observer of his electrical experiments, in order to 
represent them the better in cats) when this gentleman, who was 
standing close to his elbow, observed a globe of blue fire, as he 
called it, as big as his fist, jump from the rod of the gnomon 
towards the head of the professor, which was, at that instant, 
at about a foot distance from the rod. This flash killed Mr. 
Bichman, but Mr. Solokow could give no account of the particu- 
lar manner in which he was immediately affected by it ; for, at 
the same time that the professor was struck, 1 here arose a sort of 
steam, or vapour, which intirely benumbed him, and made him 
sink down upon the ground ; so that he cuuld not remember even 
to have heard the clap of thunder, which was very loud." 

" THE globe of fire was attended with a report as loud as that 
of a pistol : a wire, which brought the electricity to his metal 
rod, was broken to pieces, and its fragments thrown upon Mr. 
Solokow's deaths. Half of the glass vessel in which the rod of 
the gnomon stood was broken off, and the filings of metal that 
were in it were thown about the room." 

'*UPON examining the effects of the lightning in the professor's 
chamber, they found the door case half split through, and the 
door torn off, and thrown into the room. They opened a vein 
of the breathless body twice, but no blood followed, and endeav- 
QXired to re<?over sensation by violent oVia^Ti^,\iT3L\.\x3L^wa.. ^^wx 
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8. ''That each rod be carried, in the shortest conve- 
nient direction, from the point at its upper end, to the 
common stock.** 

9. **That there is neither large nor prominent bodies 
of metal upon the top of the building proposed to be 
secured, but such as are connected with the conductor 
by some proper metallic communication." 

10. ''That there be a sufficient number of high and 
pointed rods : and " 

11. "That every part of the rod be very substan- 
tially erected." 

turning the corpse with the face downwards, during the rubbing, 
an inconsiderable quantity of blood ran out of the mouth. There 
appeared a red spot on the forehead, from which spirted some 
drops of blood through the pares, without wounding the skin. 
The shoe belonging to the left foot was burst open, and uncover- 
ing the foot at that place, they found a blue mark ; from which 
it was concluded, that the electrical force of the thunder, haying 
entered the head, made its way out again at that foot." 

" UPON the body, particularly on the left side, were seyeral red 
and blue spots, resembling leather shrunk by being burnt. 
Many more blue spots were afterwards visible over the who'.e 
body, and in particular over the back. That upon the forehead 
changed to a brownish red, but the hair of the head was not 
singed, notwithstanding the spot toached some of it. In the 
place where the shoe W8S unripped, the stocking was intlre ; as 
was the coat everywhere, the waistcoat only being singed on the 
foreflap, where it joined the hinder ; but there appeared on the 
back of Mr. Solokow*s coat long narrow streaks, as if red hot 
wires had burned off the nap, and which could not be well ac- 
counted for." 

"WHEN the body was opened the next day, twenty-four hours 
after he wa^ struck, the cramuux "was very intire, having no 
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With, perhaps, the exception of insisting more pro- 
nouncedly on the necessity for grounding the rod, 
modern investigations, up to the time of Lodge's study 
of the lightning rod, had added very little to the re- 
quirements for a good rod. 

As a lightning discharge that passes from the clouds 
to the earth generally takes the shortest path, tall ob- 
jects are the most apt to receive such discharges. Ships 
at sea are, therefore, very liable to be injured by light- 
ning, and until Wm. Harris, in 1852, proposed a system 
for the electrical preservation of vessels many good 
ships were destroyed by such discharges. 

Harris' proposition to place lightning rods on ships, 

fissnre, nor cross opening ; the brain was found as it possibly 
shoald be, but the transparent pellicles of windpipe were exces- 
sively tender, gave way, and easily rent. There was some ex- 
travasated blood in it, as likewise in the cavities below the lungs ; 
those of the breast being quite sound, but those towards the back 
of a brownish black colour, and filled with more of the above 
mentioned blood : otherwise, none of the entrails were touched ; 
but the throat, the glands, and the thin intestines were all in- 
flamed. The singed leather-coloured spots penetrated the skin 
only. Twice twenty-four hours being elapsed, the body was so 
far corrupted that it was with difficulty they got it into a coffin." 

The reasons which led Franklin to suspect the identity 
of the lightning flash and the electric discharge, are thus 

given by him in a letter to Dr. L of Charlestown, 

S. C, dated March i8th, 1755, and published on page 
322 of his book entitled "Experiments and Observa- 
tions on Electricity made at Philadelphia : " — 

** Your question, how I cam^ ftxst to WxViit oi ^xq^^^^vs^s^^X^s. 



like many propositions made by scientific men for ttH 
good of mankind, was first received with very great I 
disfavor by the public. Prior to Harris' time, some I 
little attempt had been made to protect ships from I 
lightning. The work, however, was clumsily done. I 
The rods were passed along the masts of the vessel, 
often but a single rod on the mainmast, which was I 
carefully separated from any mass of metal in the ship J 
and passed down into the water from the end of the I 
bowsprit. Such a lightning rod, like an incompetent I 
physician or lawyer, is worse than useless, indeed, ia J 
dangerous, and considerable discredit was thrown o%l 
the protective power of lightning rods for such reason. | 

eiperiment of drawing down tbe liglitniug, in order to aBoertaia 
its aameneaa with the eleotrio flnid, I cannot answer bettac than 
bf giving yon an extract from the minatHa 1 naed to keep of the 
eiperiments I made, with memoTanduais of each as I purposed 
to make, the rco^onn for making them, and the obHervations that 
arona npon tbsm, from which minates aij letters were afterwards 
drawn, Bf this eitrnct yon will see that the thouglit was not bo 
much "an oat-of-the-waf one," but that it might have ooonrred 

lo ,u, .1,C 

"Nov. 7, 171tl. Eleotrinnl llnid agrees with lightning In these I 
pacticnlara: I. Git ing light. 2. Coloncof the light. 8. Crooked I 
diroutioii. i. Bwift motion. 5. Being condnoted b; melnls. i 
li. Crack or Noise in eipluding. 7. Sabsiating in water 



8. Reading bodies it 
10. Melting metals. 
Balphnreons smell. 1 



sses through. 9. Destrojing animals. 
Firing inQammable Babetances. 13. I 
eleatric finid is attracted bj points. J 
We do not know whether this properly is in lightning. But s 
they agree in all Ihe particulars wherein we can already compare 1 
them, is it not probable they agree likewiae in this? Let the e; 
perimeat be mad^i" 
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Harris suggested the necessity for connecting the light- 
ning rods with the copper sheathing of the ship's bot- 
tom, and with all masses of metal in the ship, especially 
with the metallic covering of the outside of the powder 
magazines. He was regarded as an innovator of the 
most dangerous type ; but when, after considerable op- 
position, his system was tried and proved to be safe, 
his most violent critics turned mental somersaults and 
proclaimed him a public benefactor. Indeed, so highly 
were his services appreciated by the English Govern- 
ment, that in 1847 he received the honor of knighthood, 
and is now generally known in science as Sir William 
Snow Harris. 

An amusing story is told concerning the conferring 
of this honor. So little did Harris expect it, that when 
he received a public notification of its grant from Earl 
Russell, he believed that it was a hoax ; and, in order 
to ascertain whether this belief was correct or not, he 
took the letter to a gentleman residing at Plymouth and 
asked him, *'Have you not a collection of autographs 
including that of Sir John Russell?" The autograph 
was produced, and, after carefully examining it, he said, 
**No, it is no hoax; the writing in my note is identical 
with that in yours."* 



* The history of any great invention is almost invari- 
ably a history of repeated struggles and difficulties. 
These difficulties arise from a variety of circumstances. 
Namely, 
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Prof. Oliver Lodge, bearing in mind the oscillatory 
character of a disruptive discharge, has recently applied 
modern ideas concerning such dischaiges to the case 



(i.) Those of obtaining the exact conditions neces- 
sary in order to make the invention operative. 

(2.) Those arising from the poverty of the inventor 
or discoverer. 

It too frequently happens that the inventor or dis- 
coverer has given his time so uninterruptedly to the 
particular discovery or invention, that he has neglected 
his ordinary business, and has, for the time being, if 
not for all times, impoverished himself. 

(3.) Difficulties arising from the unwillingness of an 
unthinking public to adopt new ideas, together with the 
general opposition that exists to change or reform of 
any character. 

The history of Harris' improvement of lightning rods, 
especially as applied to the protection of ships at sea, 
is no exception to the general rule. The following ac- 
count of the difficulties that he encountered " is thus 
charmingly described in a biographical notice of 
Harris by Chas. Tomlinson, F.R.S., on page xv of a 
** Treatise on Frictional Electricity, in Theory and 
Practice," by Sir William Snow Harris, F.R.S. Lon- 
don : Virtue & Co., Ivy Lanes, Paternoster Row, 1867. 

" Few persons are aware of the long continued struggle Harris 
had to undergo to impress upon the public mind the importance 
of adopting his system of lightning conductors for the ships of 
the Royal Navy, and few are aware of the Taried means used for 
the purpose. He contributed a number of papers to the Nau- 
tical Magazine illustrative of damage by lightning ; he was 
always on the watch for the slighte&t acent of a good case ; and 
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of lightning rods. He distinguishes two kinds of dis- 
charges as taking place between the earth and a charged 
cloud; namely, 

(i.) A steady strain or current. 

(2.) An impulsive or oscillatory discharge. 

he never gave it np until .he had tracked it to the ship^s log de- 
posited in Somerset Honse, or obtained an accoant from the 
Captain or one of the officers of the ship that had been strnck. 
He embodied these cases in letters and pamphlets, which he cir- 
culated among Members of Parliament and various persons in 
authority, including the foreign ambassadors ; and it may be 
mentioned to the honour of the Emperor of Kussia, that Harrises 
system was adopted in the Russian Navy before it was fully ad- 
mitted into our own. In 1845 the Emperor presented Harris 
with a valuable ring and a superb vase, in acknowledgment of 
the merits of his system. Harris also instituted a series of ex- 
periments on a large scale, in Plymouth Sound, showing that he 
could direct the discharge to any point of the vessel, or to the 
sea, at pleasure ; and he made the points of discharge evident by 
firing gunpowder. These experiments attracted public notice, 
and crowds assembled on the Hoe to witness them. This led to 
a ludicrous circumstance, which Harris related to the editor with 
great glee. One evening an old woman was passing along the 
Hoe, when a man called her attention to summer lightning that 
was flashing in the horizon. " Don't talk to me about summer 
lightning,^' remonstrated the incredulous dame; "it is that Dr. 
Harris playing some of his tricks. If he doesen't take care, he will 
play them once too often." 

" Harris not only interested himself in protecting ships from 
lightning, but he also endeavoured to get his system applied to public 
buildings. He drew up a long list of buildings that had been 
damaged, not nearly so full and complete as his list of ships, but 
still a formidable indictment against folly and prejudice. He 
even addressed a memorial to a Church Building Society ^ \»<^xcs*^- 
ing oat the necessity of protecting ©vex'j "ne^ c^DL\rtOcLVJ^^ "^"^^a^ 
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Tile former discharge occurs wlieii a cloud gradua^ 
approaches a point on the earth ; the second occui 
when a cloud discharj;es suddenly to the earth. Lodgjj 



built. He invitBd the editor to Hcoompany him (o hof 
bal reply, nhich was to ttiis effect, tliat the cuat of fitting Condi 
tdcs toa church— ylK-, from £60 to £100— whs a fatal ohjoi 
for Id hhbh; cases this additiunal charj^e to the estimates \ 
most likely lata the sofde against the church being built at 

"kt length all difflcolties in the way of hia long cheriahed ob- 
ject were overcome or removed. All the vurious objections to 
his condnotort tind been met ; persons in authorily had decluted 
that letting the cfipim bands Intii thu miutis veakeued them ; but 
Harris proved ciperiiiicntallf that their powers uf reaistanoe to 
flexure were moreased. The aagstalT of a ship, placed on the top 
of the meat above the point where the cundnctiira began, had 
been etrDck by Itghtuing and shivered to piecee. Tills and similar 
slight Boaident«i which really proved the eSioieucy of the system 
at length were bo clearly understood, that no further doubt 
mained. It was felt that some public rect^nition waa due to tho 
man who had made our ships eafe from (he attack of a destrnctivt 
foe which had formerly deprived the country of iht lull services 
its navy, kdled or crippled its sailors, and wasted many thousani 
annually of the public money. In 1847 the honor of knighthood' 
was conferred on Bnow Harris at the express command of her 
Majesty the Qaeen, in consideration of his " very osofol inven- 
tions," to use the words of Earl RuaBell. So little waa this 
honour expected, that when Sari Russell's letter arrived at Ply- 
mouth, Harris thought it was a hoax ; for he, in common with all 
men of genius, hnn a strong sense of humour (without which, 
indeed, genius seems to be scarcely complete, unless poiwir lake 
its plaoe. as in the case of Milton and Dante), and this hnmoDr 
was so often let loose upon his friendH in good-natnred jokes 
(olten practical ones), that no wonder if he were someEimes re- 
paid in his own coin. He tc)ob the letter t,) a gentleman in Ply- 
mouth, and said, 'Have you not a collection of autogmphi 
Blading that of Ziord John liuKseUV Tbe autograph in qaesti 
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asserts that iron forms as good a substance for a light- 
ning rod as copper, and although he agrees with the plan 
generally followed of connecting all masses of metals 
such as tin roofs, cornices, and gutter spouts with the 

was produced. He examined it carefully, and said, ' No, it is no 
hoax; the wiiting in my note is identical with that in yours/ 
But even then he consulted with his friends whether he had not 
better ask leave to decline the honour ; but he was nervously 
anxious not to appear in the slightest degree to oppose himself 
to her Majesty's gracious wish. He accordingly came up to town 
and received the well-merited honour. The editor called on him 
next day to congratulate him, when he gave an amusing descrip- 
tion of his own feelings on finding himself for the first time in a 
court-dress. He expressed himself extremely gratified at the 
gracious manner of the Queen, and the smile of recognition he 
received from the Prince Consort. IndeeJ, (he confidence of her 
Majesty and the Prince in the perfect safety of Harris's conductors was 
shown in a request that he would fit up conductors at Bucking- 
ham Palace and at Osborne, and also similarly protect her Ma- 
jesty's yacht. Harris was also employed some years later to 
design a complete system of conductors for the palace at West- 
minster. His written instructions, which are full of interest, 
were ordered by the House of Commons to be printed, and they 
will be found under the head of * Estimates, &c., Civil Services, 
for the year ending March 31st, 1856.' " 

"There was now no diflficulty in the way of admitting Harris's 
conductors into the Royal Navy, and the Government, in con- 
sideration of his great services, proposed a vote of £5000 to the 
inventor. Sir James Graham, in moving the vote, said that he 
never voted away money with more pleasure." 

" In 1860 Sir William was elected an honorary member of the 
Naval Club at Plymouth, when a number of eminent officers 
warmly congratulated him on the great service ho had rendered 
to the Navy. In 1854 he was elected an honorary member of the 
Royal Yacht Squadron at Cowes, by the consent of all the mem- 
bers, in acknowledgment of his public aeivie^i?*. '^^i^Sx^^^ <i.«v^^ 
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rod, yet he asserts that such connections should prefi 
alily be made by separately grounded conductors rati 
than directly by the rod itself. 

He also discountenances the direct connection of the 
lightning rod with the building that is to be protected, 
and prefers to have such rod detached from the building 

be more oongeuial to Sir William's tastes, fur be nas alirays more 
of a sniloi tlisn a landsman. His veif walk reminded yon of the 
deck of a ship, and the wHrmth and Himplicity of his character, 
of H Bailor. It whs qaite H treat to be with HarriB near Or oa the 
sea. There was not a craft that he was ignorant of, and he was 
never tired of pointiu); out the nieiils and defects of the Tesaela 
around him. Ue loved to be on the sea, in whatever craft. The 
editor Onoe aocoropanied him to the Eddystone in the lighthonflB 
tender, and on another oooBsion to Cornwall in a limestone barge. 
He had invented a new form of ship's aompase in which he took 
great interest, and was proud to sea it in nse. Being told that 
a jaoht had arrived in the Sound with one of hia oompasses 
on board, he asked the editor to go with him to inquire how the 
yachtsman liked it. As soon as he got on board and sent in his 
message, the proprietor citme np and said, 'Oh I I don't like 
your compass at all ; bat I have one here by a man named Har- 
ris that ia a great (avourlte of mine.' Tm Harris,' was th*H 
bursting, eager reply, whereupon apologies and warm oongrat^fl 
iBtions ensaed." ■ 

"Sir William had long had a yacht of his own, in the manage-' 
ment and sailing of which he took the greatest delight. He waa 
prond of his nantical skill, and was pleased when some one told 
him that a naval man once observing a sailing-boat tacking 
about the Bound, exclaimed, ' Egad, the fellow in that boat well 
knows what he's about I' It need hardly be aaid that the fellov 
was Harris himself. He had many other characteristics of a aaiior, 
bnt there is one point in whioh he did not reeemble Jack Tai 
that is, in his indifference to dancing, although, as we have si 
Jie was an acoompliahed r 
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by means of good glass insulators. He also recom- 
mends the use of a stranded conductor rather than the 
solid conductors generally employed.* 

* There is even yet no little diversity of opinion con- 
cerning the exact conditions that should be fulfilled in 
order to best ensure lightning protection. The question 
of lightning protection came up before the ''Meeting of 
the British Association at Bath in 1888, and considerable 
discussion followed. Prof. Lodge, in a sketch of the 
electrical papers read before Section A, of such meeting, 
thus ably and humorously describes the discussion in 
the London ** Electrician,' — I quote from a reprint in 
the ''Electrical Engineer," N. Y., Vol. VII, 1888, page 

537:— 

'* And now w© have cleared the course for the lightning rod 
discussion, which excited a good deal of interest, and which really 
was a discussion, in which many prominent members of the sec- 
tion took part, and on which much more might have been said 
had there been time . '' 

** The discussion is being reported in this journal pretty nearly 
verbatim ; but out of such a mass of matter it would be diffi- 
cult for any one to pick out the salient points of difference be- 
tween the opposite camps, und it may be uselul to bring them 
into more marked relief.'' 

"The opposite camps may be styled the Practical vs. the 
Theoretical. On the one side we find constructors of lightning 
rods, members of the lightning rod conference, meteorologists, 
and engineers ; a miscellaneous body of great experience headed 
for the time being with efficiency and good humor by the presi- 
dent of Section G, who has necessarily in his official position an 
enormous number of lightning protectors under his super- 
vision." 

" On the other side we find some laboratory experiments, and a 
theory of the alternating character of a di&QViaT^<^^QQ\£X3>v(i^^^^i^ 
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mania for tnlbing about splf-iiidiictioii or eleotro-iT 

ertia, and for puking this idea into a lot of placaa where it does 
it natarully Seeni lu Qt ; eicludiug its iufluence, however, from 
heF plaoea nliere one vunld expect to find 
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> foanded ate to maka headway.! 

Inst tlie experience of praotioal man, and to gradnally u 
i lefotm into existing pru«edaie, it muat ba by reiterated 
t and diaooHBioD, and after gradually acquired further 
oiparience auder oiroutuBtances and oonditions arranged to test 
ttie new TiewB on a large Hoale. On the oth^r hand, if the Belf- 
iudnotion mania has no sound baais in fact, the Barest way of ds^ 
Htroying it is to bring it into the arena and expose it to oODfliOC 
Hence it is thnt the orj^nniziiig committee of Section A arranged 
for the opposite campii tii meet and fikirroifih at Bath." 

"The combat wai< not waged to the death, the lists being 1 
cleaFsd before the combatants were half exhausted, so that it 
quite possibla that they may meet again on some other c 
Meanwhile, the points at issue may be Eummarized thne: seleotiug 
those statements of Mr. Praece and his supporters which seem 
most generally accepted, or likely to be accepted, on that side ; 
and numbering the opposing atatements so as to correspond 
with them. No statement is here quoted or suggastedwhich, to 
the writer, aeema entirely abanrd ; bacansa absurd statements 
may easily be made iu debate without sufficient thought, and be- 
cause such statements are not likely tu be generally or weightily 
accepted, even if pressed by their proponnder." 

Slatementa made in Ilia Fracti- StaUmenIs made in Ote Theortt- 
cal Camp icai Camp. 

1. Properly constructed 1. Rods as at present c 

lightning rods never fail. When a true ted, though IraqneiiUjr 
existing rods fail it is because succesafol, may and do s 
there is something the mattuc times fail, even though their 
with them — usually an insalfi- earth is thoroughly good ; (he 
it earth. reason being that they oBerto 

a flash a mueli greater obstru 
tiun — e. mooh wuxse pa(h-« 



4 
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2. Leyden jar discharges 
' have nothing oscillatory or al- 
ternating about them, or at 
least the existence of snch al- 
ternations is an nnproYed as- 
snmption. 



3. Even if 'Leyden jar dis- 
charges should turn ont to be 
oscillatory, there is no reason 
why lightning flashes should be 
of the same character. Light- 
ning flashes have an apparent 
duration, and transmit tele- 
graph signals, deflect compass 
needles, and do other things 
which alternating currents 
conld not do. 



than is usually supposed ; an 
obstruction to be reckoned in 
hundreds or thousands of ohms, 
even for a very thick copper 
wire. 

2. When a Leyden jar is 
charged it corresponds to a bent 
spring, and its discharge cor- 
responds to the release of the 
spring. Its discharge current 
alternates, therefore, in the 
same way and for much the 
same reason as a twitched reed 
or tuning fork vibrates. The 
vibrations decay in either case 
because of frictional heat pro- 
duction, and because of the 
emission of waves into the sur- 
rounding medium. A single 
spark of a Leyden jar, exam- 
ined in an exceedingly fast re- 
volving mirror, is visibly drawn 
out into a close succession of 
oppositely-directed discharges, 
although its whole duration is 
so excessively minute. 

3. A lightning flash is a 
spark between cloud and earth, 
which are two oppositely elec- 
trified flat surfaces, and the 
flash corresponds therefore to 
the internal sparking between 
the two plates of a great air 
condenser. All the conditions 
which apply to a Leyden jar 
under these circumatancea c^^ 
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4. The one thing needfnl for 
an efficient lightning protec- 
tor is conductivity, sufficient 
conducting power to convey 
the whole charge quickly and 
harmlessly down to the earth, 
with which the conductor must 
make elaborate contact. 



Sometimes the resistance met 
with, either in the cloud itself 
or in the discharger, may be so 
great that the f-park ceases to 
be oscillatory, and degenerates 
into a fizz or rapid leak ; but 
there can be no guarantee that 
it shall always take this easily 
manageable form ; and it is 
necessary in erecting protectors 
to be prepared for the worst 
and most dangerous form of 
sudden discharge. The appar- 
ent duration of a lightning 
flash is due to its frequently 
multiple character, and indi- 
cates successive discharges, not 
one long-drawn out one. Noth- 
ing that lightning has been 
found to do disproves its oscil- 
latory character ; because Ley- 
den jar discharges, which are 
certainly oscillatory, can do 
precisely the same. 

4. Although some conductiv- 
ity is necessary for a lightning 
conductor, its amount is of far 
less consequence than might be 
expected. The obstruction met 
with by an alternating or rap- 
idly varying discharge depends 
much more on electromagnetic 
inertia or self induction than 
upon common resistance. So 
much obstruction is due to this 
inertia that a trifle more or less 
of frictional resistance in ad- 
dition^ TOL^Uera practically not 
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5. No danger is to be feared 
from a lightning conductor if 
only it will be well earthed and 
be safficiently massive not to be 
melted by a discharge. All 
masses of metal should be con- 
nected to it, that they may be 
eldctrically drained to earth. 



at all. It is very desirable to 
have a good and deep earth in 
order to protect foundations 
and gas and water mains from 
damage, and in order to keep 
total impedance as low as pos- 
sible. 

5. The obstruction offered by 
a lightning rod to a discharge 
being go great, and the current 
pa&sing through it at the in- 
stant of the flash being enor- 
mous, a yery high difference of 
potential exists between every 
point of the conductor and the 
earth, however well the two are 
connected; hence the neighbor- 
hood of a lightning conductor 
is always dangerous during a 
storm, and great circumspec- 
tion must be exercised as to 
what metallic conductors are 
wittingly or unwittingly 
brought near or into contact 
with it. When a building is 
struck the oscillations and sur- 
gings all through its neighbor- 
hood are so violent that every 
piece of metal is liable to give 
off sparks, and gas may be 
lighted even in neighboring 
houses. If one end of a rain- 
water gutter is attached to a 
struck lightning conductor the 
other end is almost certain to 
spit off a long spark, unless it 
is also metallically connected. 
"EiVeclti^i c?ti»x.^'ek'e» -er^^^^ ^^^^^-^ 
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6. The shape of the sectional 
area of a conductor is quite 
immaterial; its carrying power 
has nothing to do with extent 
of surface; nothing matters in 
the rod itself but sectional area 
or weight per foot ion, and oon- 
ductivity. 



/- Points, if sharp, should 



in a struck mass of metal, as 
does the sea daring an earth- 
quake or when a mountain top 
drops into it. Even a small 
spark near combustible sub- 
stances is to be dreaded. 

6. The electrical disturbance 
is conveyed lo a conductor 
through the ether or space sur- 
rounding it, and so the more 
surface it exposes the better. 
Better than a single rod or tape 
is a number of separate lengths 
of wire, each thick enough not 
to be easily melted, and well 
separated so as not to interfere 
with each other by mutual in- 
duction. 

The liability of rods to be 
melted by a flash can be easily 
oyer-estimated. A rod usually 
fails by reason of its inertia- 
like obstruction, and conse- 
quent inability to carry off the 
discharge without spittings and 
side flashes ; it very seldom 
fails by reason of being melted. 
In cases where a thin wire has 
got melted, the energy has been 
largely dissipated in the effort, 
and it has acted as an efficient 
protector ; though, of course, 
for that time only. Large sec- 
tional area offers yery little ad- 
vantage over moderately small 
sectional area, such as No. 5 
B. W. G. 

7 Points, if numerons 
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constitute so great a protec- 
tion that violent flashes to 
them ought never to occur. 



8. Lightning conductors, if 
frequently tested for continui- 
ty and low resistance by ordi- 
nary galvanic currents, are 
bound to carry off any dis- 
charge likely to strike them, 
and are absolutely to be de- 
pended upon . The easiest path 
prpte^ts all other possible paths. 



enough, serve a very useful 
purpose in neutralizing the 
charge of a thunder-cloud hov- 
ering over them, and thus often 
prevent a flash; but there are 
occasions, easily imitated in 
the laboratory, when they are 
of no avail; for instance, when 
one upper cloud sparks into a 
lower one, which then suddenly 
overflows to the earth. In the 
case of these sudden rushes, 
there is no time for a path to 
be prepared by induction, no 
time for points to exert any 
protective influence, and points 
then get struck by a violent 
flash just as if they were knobs. 
Discharges of this kind are the 
only ones likely to occur dur- 
ing a violent shower; because 
all leisurely effects would be 
neutralized by the raindrops 
better than an infinitude of 
points. 

8. The path chosen by a gal- 
vanic current is no secure indi- 
cation of the course which will 
be taken by a lightning flash. 
The course of a trickle down a 
hillside does not determine the 
path of an avalanche. Lightning 
will not select the easiest path 
alone; it can distribute itself 
among any number of possible 
paths, and can make paths for 
itself. Ordm^x^ \.^^'cv?ck%<iV^Qrs^- 
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9. A oHctam space ooiiligu- 
3ua to a ligbtiiitig rod ia oinn- 
ulolelj protected by it, so that 
,f the rod be raiBed high euough 
I bailding in tbia protected 
region ia perfeotl; safe. 



tee i)f Bafetj, Hnd may b 
leading. At the h 
ie quite right to have aome 
syBtem of testing and of inspec- 
tion, else rust eud building 
alt B ratio Da may render any 
pioteolor uselesH. 

!). There is no apace near a 
rod which can be definitely 
styled nn area o( protection, 
for it is possible to receive vio- 
lent sparks ur shoctB from the 
conductor itself. Not to speak 
of the innumerable secondary 
discharges which, by reason ot 
electro- kinetic momentam and 
of induction and of the curi- 
ous recently discovered ef- 
fect of the ultTa-Tiolet light of 
a spark, are liable to occur as 
secondary eSeota iu the wake^ 
of the main flash. 



The' 



" Jnst one word on the subject of iron v, 
last year thought and stated that, in so fi 
the condactor was magnetized by the discharge, iron, woold ob- 
struct a lightning flash or any other rapidly varying cnrrent 

- enormously more than copper does. But the fact is, that the 
substance of a condactor is, by saf&ciently rapidly alternating 
currents, not magnetized ab all. The cnrient ia tubnlar, kucps 
wholly to the onter surface, and magnetizes nothing inside. 
Hence the magnet inability of the substance of n conductor 
no moment at all ; and iron, therefore, will do every bit as well 
copper. Mr. Preece's eiperience with half a million iron 
telegraph post protectors leads him to uphold iron aa enl 
satisfactory. 80, on this one point, &s well as on the nece 
eiisting tot a good earth, a portion of the practical and Iheori 

cai camps iiavo been able to agtee." 



4 
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A memorable discovery was made in 1786, by Luigi 
Galvani,* professor of Anatomy in the University of 

* It is a curious fact that much difference of opinion 
existed in scientific literature of the time of Galvani 
concerning the light in which he himself viewed his 
discovery. That Galvani knew the effects which elec- 
tricity produced in animal organisms there can be no 
doubt, for he had long before experimented with the 
effects of electrical discharges on such organisms. 
When he saw the convulsive movements of the frog's 
legs produced, as he thought entirely without the inter- 
vention of any electrical discharge, he imagined that he 
had discovered, not a new electric source outside the 
frog's legs, but either a true vital fluid, or, as he after- 
wards appeared to believe, an electric source within the 
frog ; i. e., that the frog preparation was itself an electric 
source, and this, as we know, is true. The great dis- 
covery that the combination of metals outside the frog 
formed a true electric source, was afterwards made by 
Volta and not by Galvani. 

In a ** Supplement to the Encyclopaedia, or Dictionary 
of Arts, Sciences, and Miscellaneous Literature," pub- 
lished in Philadelphia in 1803, the following description 
is given under the head ** Galvanism" on page T^, ofi 
Vol. II, of the Supplement ; viz., 

" GALVANISM, is the name now commonly given to the inHn- 
ence discovered nearly eight years ago by the celebrated Galvani, 
professor of Anatomy at Bologna, and which, by him and some 
other authors, has been called animal electricity. We prefer the 
former name, because we think it is by no means proved, that 
the phenomena discovered by Galvani depend eWaet. TSL^o\Jk. *Cw6 
electric fluid, or upon any law of aniinaY Yiie. ^\ii^ft^i^Cka.^»^a'*^^ 



Bologna, 
tions as to Ih 
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engaged in a series of observs 

iffecls of atmospheric electricity ofj 

animal organisms, and had employed the hind legs a 

itly killed frogs as sensitive electroscopes. 

surely better to dJBtingiiiHh a uev branch o: 

nC the iaventor, than to give it an appellatioa vhii^ 

maj, nnd, in our opinion, oerlain); does, lead t 

" M. Qalvani waa ongaged in a aet of cxpotiments, the object of 
which was to demoDBtrnte, if possible, the dependence of mnsoD- 
lac motion npon electricity. In the coarse of this invefltigatioUt 
he had met with several new and striking appearnnoeB which 
were certainlj electrical ; soon after which, a fortunate accident 
led to the discovery of the phenomena which oonBtitnte the 
chief anbjeot of this article. The ntrong resemblance which 
thaae bore to the electrical facts which he had before obaerTSd, 
listiblj tci the conclusion that they all depended 
e immediately adopted ; and 
<iperimeut8 and reasonings were uatnially di- 
rected to support it. The splendor of this diHcorery dazeled the 
imaginations of those who proaacoted the enqairy; and for aoms 
□tod the whole to 
the agency of the electric fluid, was sanctioned by nnivetsal 
npprobatiou. Of late, however, this opinion has rather lost 
ground ; and there are now nnany philosophers who oonaideE the 
totally unconnected With electricity." 

3 the chief fi 



iJBct ; we shall then 
earauces be the electrj 
far it has been provi 
nected with animal life. 



vas one day employed in dissecting a frog, 

of hiH friends were amnsing themseWee witb 

ments, one of them having happened to draw B 

conductor at tUe ae-tcie time that the proleasor 
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noticed, that when the nerves of such preparations were 
connected with the muscles of the leg by means of 
metallic conductors, that the legs were violently con- 
vulsed. 

touched one of the nerves of the animal, its whole body was 
instantly shaken by a violent convulsion. Astonished at the 
phenomenon, and at first imagining that it might be owing to 
his having wounded the nerve, he pricked it with the point of his 
knife, to assure himself whether or not this was the case, but no 
motion of the frog's body wad produced. He now touched the 
nerve with the instrument as at first, and directed a spark to be 
taken at the same time from the machine, on which the contrac- 
tions were renewed. Upon a third trial, the animal remained 
motionless ; but observing that he held his knife by the handle, 
which was made of ivory, he changed it for a metallic one, and 
immediately the movements took place, which never was the case 
when he used an electric substance." 

"After having made a great number of similar experiments 
with the electrical machine, he resolved to prosecute the subject 
with atmospheric electricity. With this view he raised a con- 
ductor on the roof of his house from which he brought an iron 
wire into his room. To this he attached metal conductors, con- 
nected with the nerves of the animals destined to be the subject 
of his experiments ; and to their legs he fastened wires which 
reached the floor. These experiments were not confined to frogs 
alone. Different animals, both of cold and warm blood, were 
subjected to them ; and in all of them considerable movements 
were excited whenever It lightned. These preceded thunder, and 
corresponded with its intensity and repetition ; and even when no 
lightning appeared, the movements took place when any stormy 
cloud passed over the apparatus. That all these appearances 
were produced by the electric fluid, was obvious." 

" Haying soon after this suspended some frogs from the iron 
palisades which surrounded his garden, by means of metallic 
hooks fixed in the spines of their backs, he observed that their 
muscles oontiacted frequently and la\o\.\m.\>^T^^ ^<e» S& Vl^^s^ ^ 
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Galvani had long been searching for the presence off 
a vital force or fluid whiirh coulcl be assigned aa the I 
cause of vitality ; and, when he saw tho movements of | 

eliock of electricity. Not donhtiag thnt tlie oontractionB depended I 
on the elaotric fluid, he nt fiixt Ruepectud tliat tliuy nets coiuieateil I 
with changes in the etate of the atmoaphere. He booh found, i 
huwever, that thia was not the oase ; and bavini; varied, iu many I 
difforeut ways, the circnmBtonoes in which the frogs were placed, I 
he at length diBCOveied that ho oonld produce the movemi 
pleasure by touching the iinimiil with two different : 
which, at the Fame time. tr>uclied one another either immediately I 
or by the interyention of some other sabs tan oo capable of oi 
ducting electricity.'' 



"AllthB__, 

to the foilowiug, which will giv 



lent? that have yet been made may be redDoeda 
_;ii _.-„.. jijg otherwise nniutormed reader ■ 



" Lay bare abont an inch of a great nerve, leading to any limb 
or mnsole. Let that end of the bared part whic'i ia farthest from 
the limb be in close contact with n bit of zino. Touch the 
with a bit of ailvar, while another part of the silver toachea, 
either the naked nerve, if not dry, iir, whether it be dry o 
the limb or muscle to which it leadn. Violent c 
ptodoced in the limb or muscle, but not in any raascie c 
other side of the zinc." 

"Or, timoh the bared nerve with a i 
with a piece of silver, either the baceij 
convulsion ia observed, till the zino an 
touch each other." 

"A fact so new, illastrated by many experiments and much 
genioua reasoning, which Ftrofeasor Gnlvani soim published, 
cooid not fail to attract the attention of the physiologists all 
over Enropo ; and the result of a vast nnmbor of eiperiroents, 
eqnally cruel and surprising, has been from 
before the public by Valli, Fowler, Monro, Volta, Humboldt, and 
atbers." 



Liig to any iimo 

is farthest from 

Touch tlie zino 
silver toachea, ^^M 
ta it, ot not, ^M 

muscle on the^^^H 

ino, and tonoh,. .^^H 
r the limb ; no ^^M 
CO also made tct^^H 
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the frog's legs he thought he had discovered the true 
vital fluid. Galvani s observations produced an excite- 
ment throughout the scientific world fully equal to that 
produced by the invention of the Ley den jar, and his 
experiments were repeated by acute observers in all 
parts of the scientific world. 

Among other investigators in this field was Alexander 
Volta. At first he accepted Galvani's explanation as to 
the cause of the phenomena observed in the frog's leg, 
but soon afterwards he came to the conclusion that 
what Galvani had actually discovered was not the 
cause of vitality, but a new method of producing 
electricity. 

Volta conducted an extended series of investigations 
which in 1796 resulted in the invention of the voltaic 
pile.* This invention may generally be regarded as 

* In a letter in French to Sir Joseph Banks read by 
the latter to the Royal Society on the 26th of June, 
1800, Volta thus described, in Transactions of the Royal 
Society for the year 1800, on p. 403, his great discovery of 
the pile and I append a translation of parts of the above. 

A Come en Milanois, ce 20me Mars, 1800. 
"Apr^s nn long silence, dont je ne ohercherai pas k m'excuser, 
j'ai le plaisir de vous oommuniquer, Monsieur, et par votre 
moyen ^la Soci^te Royale, quelques resultats frappants anzquels 
je sais arriv^, en poursuivant mes experiences snr iMlectricit^ 
ezcit^e par le simple contact mutuel des metanz de differente 
esp^ce, et m6me par celui des antres conducteurs, aussi diff brents 
entr^enx, soit liqnides, soit contenant qnelque humear, k laquelle 
ils doivent proprement lenr pouvoir conduct^wx. life ^^\s>l«^"^ 




one of the most important ever made 
science. 

Volta's invention of the electric pile belongs to tlu 

de ces reanltnts, et qui cooipcend i-peu-pces ti 
In conatrnctiund'aa appaceil qui idsaemble pour lea eSeU, o 
a-dire, pour Ieib oommoticma qq'il est eapable de faire SprouverJ 
dans les brae, &a, am bouteiiiea de Lafde, et mieux encore am 
batteiiea ^leotriques foililf nit^iit ohar^r^ea, qui agiroient oependaud 
BBiiH OBBae, OQ ditut la charge, opr£» ohaque eiplosion, SB li- 
tabliroit d'oUe-mSme ; qui jumiroit, en no mot, d'une charge 1 
d^Fectible, d'une aotioit sur le Quide jleotrique, on impolsio) 
perp^tuelle ;" 

." Jb vaia vons donner iei nne desoription plus ditaill^o de a 
appareil." 

" ie me foumia de qnnlqnea donEainea de petites plaques rouda^ 
ou diaqnua, de cnivre, de Isitoa, or mieui d'argent, d'aa ] 
da diiiin^tro, plus (in moina, (par eieinple, de raonnoyea,) et 
Dombre ^gal de pUqaes d'^Cain, on, ce qui eat beaaconp mienl 
de Bine, de la.mfliuB fignra et grandeur, a-pan-j 
prba, piiTc:equ'une prei^iaion n'oat point reqniae, et, en g£acr 
la gcandeDr, ausai biea que In figare, des pieces metalliquea, eiC 
Brbitroice : on duit ,oTc)ir e^ard seulment qn'on paiaae lea nrrangei 



de oolonne. 
grand de rouellea de carton, 
re spangiaose, cap at 
I, on da rbumeni dont il tal^ 
qu'ellea soietit bien tremp^ 



com mod erne nt lea nni 

de peau, on de quelqne autre m 

biber et de retenir beaucoup de 

dra, pour le suecis dea Bip^rieuc 

Oea tranches ou rouellea, que j'appeli 

fais nn peu plna petitea qnelea disquea ua piateanz m£taUiqa< 

B&n qu'lntBrpoa^BB i ceui, da la manii^re qae je dirai tantfit, 

n'en d^hordent paa." 

"Ayant boob ma main toutea cea piioea, en bon etat, 
dire, les disqnes metalliqaea bien propres et seoa, et let 
non-m^talliquBB bien imbibfie d'ean simpla, ou, ce qni eat beal 
□oup mieui, d'ean ealee, et eaauyfa enanite l^gcrement, ponr ql 
I'humenr n'en d^gontte paa, je n'ai plna qu'k lea arranger 
jl oomieut ; et cet arrangemeat est aimple et facile." 
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third class of great ideas or inventions ; namely, that of 
fruitful inventions, because mature and timely. 

Volta, however, was so far in advance of his co- 

'* Je pose done horizontalement sar nne table on base qaelqne 
conqae, nn des plateaux metalliques, par ezemple, nn d'argent, et 
snr oe premier j'en adapte nn second de zinc ; snr ce second je 
conche an des disqnes monill6s ; puis nn autre plateau d'argent, 
sniyi inunSdiatement d'nn autre de zinc, an quel je fais succ^der 
encore nn disque mouillS. Je continue ainsi, de la meme fa9on, 
aocouplant nn plateau d^argent avec un de zinc, et toil jours dans 
ie mSme sens, c'est-a-dire, ton jours I'argent dessous et le zinc 
dessus, on vice versd, selon que j'ai commence, et interposant k 
chacun de ces couples, un disque mouill6 ; je continue, dis-je, 
k former, de plusieurs de ces Stages, une colonne aussi haute 
qa'elle pent se soutenir sans s'^crouler.*' 

*' After a long silence, for which I do not attempt to excuse 
myself, I have the pleasure. Sir, to communicate to you, and 
through you to the Royal Society, some striking results which I 
have just obtained, in carrying on my experiments on the elec- 
tricity excited by the simple, mutual contact of different kinds 
of metals, and even by that of other conductors, sufficiently dif- 
ferent from one another, either liquids or substances contain- 
ing some moisture, to which strictly speaking they owe their 
conducting powers. The principal of these results, which in- 
cludes nearly all the others, is the construction of an apparatus 
which resembles so far as its effects are concerned, that is by the 
commotion which it is capable of making one feel in the arms, 
&G. the Leyden batteries, and still more the fully charged elec- 
tric batteries. It acts, however, without ceasing, and its charge 
re-establishes itself after each explosion. It operates, in a word, 
by an indestructible charge, by a perpetual action or impulse on 
the electric fluid.*' 

" I will here give you a detailed description of this apparatus." 

**I obtain several dozen small round plates or discs of copper, 
brass, or better of silver, of an inch in diameter more or less, " for 
example coins," and an equal number of plates of tin or what is 
still better of zinc of the same shape and s>\2.«» ^^^xQ^-vxckSiv.^'^ S^ 
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laborers, that he occupies the peculiar position of hav-^ 
iiig no rivals for this invention; at least, 1 believe this | 
is the case. 



Bay Bpprciiimatelj, becnaBs preoiauin is not requisite! 
the fiize as veil ae the figure of tbe metal pieces is acbitFar; ; wo 
should have care oulf that wa oau oonreniently arrauge them 
one oyer the other in the form of H oolumn. I prepare besides a 
sufficiently great number of disoa of oard-board, of cloth, of of 
Bume other epougy material, capable of imbibing aiid retaining 
oonaiderable water or other Jiqnidj for, it is necessary fur tho 
Buoceas of the experiment that tliey should be well moistened.. 
These Bectiona or discs, which T will call moiittened discs, are mads 
slightly smaller than the metul discs in order that they may be 
interposed between the other discs withont projecting beyond 

"HovingthesBpieceBconTenieutlf arranged, and in good condi- 
tion, that is to say the metal di^cs clean and dry, and the non-metal- 
lic discs BuiBcienlly moistened with water, o: what is still better salt 
water, they are then lightly presBed in order to prevent the liquid 
from rnnning- out. I have then Only to arrange them as deaiied 
and this arrangement is simple and easy. 

I plnoe, generally horizontally, on a. table or other base 
the metallic plates, for example, one of eilver; on this first, I then 
place a second of zinc ; on this second, I place a moistened disa ; 
then another plate of Bilver, followed immediately by another 
of zino to which I can make succeed a moistened disc- 
then continue in the eame manner coupling a plate of silver 
with one of zinc, and always iu the HBme direction, that 
, always the silver above the zinc below, or vice versS, according; 
as I have commenced, interposing between each of these discs a', 
moistened disc; I continue I say to form by many of these eel 
column suQciently high that it may be able to stand nprlght. 

The communication then goes on to describe the man- 
ner in which electrical effects can he obtained from thi 
pile or battery by connecting the end plates to the eleo*' 
iro-receptive device that is to receive its discharge. 
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With this new and ready means for producing elec- 
tricity placed at the disposal of investigators, a host of 
valuable inventions and discoveries followed. For ex- 
ample, in 1800, Nicholson, and Cariisle* made the im- 

* The following description is thus given by Nichol- 
son in Vol. IV, of a serial publication entitled, **A 
Journal of Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, and the 
Arts" published in London in 1801, in a paper on an 
•'Account of the New Electrical Apparatus of Sig. Alex. 
Volta, and Experiments performed with the Same." On 
page 182 in this article the following description is given 
of the decomposition of water : — 

"In all these experimsnts it was observed, that the action of 
the instrument was freely transmitted through the nsual oondno- 
tors of electricity, bnt stopped by glass and other non-conductors. 
Very early in this course, the contacts being made sure by plac- 
ing a drop of water upon the upper plate, Mr. Carlisle observed 
a disengagement of gas rouud the touching wire. This gas, 
though very minute in quantity, evidently seemed to me to have 
the smell afforded by hydrogen when the wire of communication 
was steel. This, with some other facts, led me to propose to 
break the circuit by the substitution of a tube of water between 
two wires. On the 2d of May we, therefore, inserted a brass wire 
through eacli of two corks inserted in a glass tube of half an inch 
internal diameter. The tube was filled with New river water, and 
the distance between the points of the wires in the water was one 
inch and three-quarters. This compound discharger was applied 
so that the external ends of its wire were in contact with the two 
extreme plates of a pile of thirty-six half crowns with the corre- 
spondent pieces of zinc and pasteboard. A fine stream of minute 
bubbles immediately began to flow from the point of the lower 
wire in the tube, which communicated with the silver, and the 
opposite point of the upper wire became tarnished, first deep 
orange, and then black. On reversing the t\ibc>^l\x!^ ^i^^^ ^'d:ccL^ 
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portant discovery tliat an electric current passed througl 
a coaipound liquid decomposes the liquid. Employing a J 
voltaic pile consisting of thirty-six English half c 
alternating with as many discs of zinc and paste-board| 



From the other point, nhioh was dow lowest, while the upper in 
its torn beoame taruiehed and black. lieveraing the tube again, 
the pheDumeua ngaia cliaiiged their order. In this state the 
whole WHS left fur two hoara and a half. The Dpper wire gradD- 
bU; emitted wbllieh Glmy clouds, which, towards the end of the 
process, became of a pea green colour, and hang in perpendicular 
threads from the extreme half inch of the wire, the water being 
rendered semi-opnque by what fell oB, and ia a great part laj, of 
a pale green, ou the lower sartace of the tabe, which, in this dis- 
position o( the apparatus, was inclined abuat forty degrees to 
the horizon. The lower wira of three quarters of an inch long, 
constantly eniitled ga»i, except when another circuit, or complete 
wire, was applied to the apparatna j during which time the emis- 
sion of gas wa9 sospended. Wheu this last mentioned wire was 
removed, the gns re-appeared as before, not instantly, bnt after 
the lapse of four boats of a half second clock standing in the 
room. The prodnct of gas, during the whole two hoars and a 
half, was two -thirtieths of a cubic inch. It was then mixed with 
an equal quantity of common air, and eiploded by the applio«-B 
tion of a lighted waxed thread.'' I 

" It might Reem almost unnecessary to have reversed the ord^nl 
of the pile in building up, as reversing the tube must have 
answered exactly the same pnrpose. We chose, however, to do 
this, and found that when the zinc was at the bottom, its oflFeota 
were reversed, that is to say, the gas still came from the wira 
commnioating with the silver, Jkc," 

" We had been led by oar reasoning on the first appearanae of 1 
hydrogen to expect a decomposition of the water ; bnt ii 
with no little surprise we found the hydrogen extricated at tha J 
contact with one wire, while the oiigen fixed itself in cumblna- | 
tion with the other wire at the distance of almost two inohea, j 
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soaked in salt water, these experimenters showed that 
when the current from such a pile was passed through 
salt water, the water was decomposed and oxygen and 
hydrogen obtained in a free state. 

Shortly following this drscovery Sir Humphry Davy,* 

This new fact still remains to be explained, and seems to point 
I to some general law of the agency of electricity in chemical oper- 
tions. As the distance between the wires formed a striking fea- 
ture in this result, it became desirable to ascertain whether it 
would take place to greater distances. When a tube three 
quarters of an inch in diameter, and thirty-six inches long, was 
made use of, the effect failed, though the very same wires, in- 
serted into a shorter tube, operated very briskly. The solicita- 
tion of other objects of enquiry prevented trial being made of 
all the various intermediate distances ; but from the general 
tenor of experiments, it appears to be established, that this de- 
composition is more effectual the less the distances between 
the wires, but that it ceases altogether when the wires come into 
contact." 

♦The magnificent discovery by Davy of the compound 
nature of the alkalies and the alkaline earths is discussed 
by him in one of the Bakerian Lectures read on the 19th 
of November, 1807, and published in Vol. 98, of the 
Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society of 
London for 1808, on page 2 : — 

** On the Methods used for the Decomposition of the 

Fixed Alkalies,*^ 

'* The researches I had made on the decomposition of acids, 
and of alkaline and earthy neutral compounds, proved that the 
powers of electrical decomposition were proportional to the 
strength of the opposite electricities in the circuit, and to the 
conducting power and degree of concentration of the materials 
employed.*' 

'*In tb9 fir9t attempts, that I made of tUQ dQQOT[i^o%\\A»\vQ\.^Qc>s& 
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on the 6th of October, 1807, made the immortal di 

fiiad alkalies, I acted npon aqueous HolationB of potash and soda, 1 
aatnraled at common tempeiatnces, by the highest electrical 
power I conld cummand, and which wSiB produced hy a combination 
of VOIjTAIC hatteries belonging to the Royal Institution, con- 
taining 21 plates of copper and. zino of 12 inches sqnnre, 100 plates 
of R inches, Bud IGI) of 4 inches aqnare, charged with aoluttocs of 
alum and nitrous acid ; bnt in these cases, though there whs a high 
inteneity of action, the water of llie solutions alone was atreeled, 
and hydrogana and oiygene ctisengaRed with the prodnctioij of 1 
much beat and violent efterieaoenoe." 

"The preaeucB of water appearing thus to pri 
position, I nsed potash in ignaoue fosion. By n 
of oiygene gas from a gasometer applied to the flame of a spirit 
lamp, which was thrown on a platina spoon containing potash, thia 
alkali was kept for some minatea in a strung red heat, and in a 
state of perfect fluidity. The apoon was preset 
cation with the poeitive side oF the battery of the power of 100 t\ 
6 inches, highly charged ; and the connection from the negativt 
wire was made by a platina wire." 

"By this Biranfiement some bcilliact phenomena were pro- 
duced. The potash appeared a conductor in a high degree, and 
BB long as the communication was preserved, a most intense 
light was exhibited at the negative wire, and a colnmn of flame, 
which seemed to be owing to the develnpement of oombustiblvi 
matter, arose from the point of contact." 

" When the order was changed, so that the platina spooa wai 
made negative, b vivid and constant light appeared at the oppoi 
eite point : there WBa no effect of inflammation around it ; 
aeriform globulea, which inflamed in the atmosphere, 1 
through the potash." 

" The platina, as might havfl bean expected, was oonsiderablj ~ 
HOt«d npon ; and in the caee where it had been oegative, in the 
highest degree." 

"The alkali was apparently dry in this experiment; and it 
seemed probable that the iuftammable matter arose from il 
coznpoaition. The leBidual potash was unaltered ; it contaiuecj 
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covery of the compound nature of potassa, which had 
heretofore been regarded as an elementary substance. 

indeed a nxiinber of dark grey metallic particles, but these proved 
to be derived from the platiua." 

"I tried several experiments on the electrization of potash 
rendered flaid by heat, with the hopes of being able to collect the 
combustible matter, but without success ; and I only attained my 
object, by employing electricity as the common agent for fusion 
and decomposition." 

" Though potash, perfectly dried by ignition, is a non-conduc- 
tor, yet it is rendered a conductor, by a very slight addition of 
moisture, which does not perceptibly destroy its aggregation ; 
and in this state it readily fuses and decomposes by strong 
electrical powers.'* 

''A small piece of pure potash, which had been exposed for a 
few seconds to the atmosphere, so as to give conducting power 
to the surface, was placed upon an insulated disc of pin tin a, con- 
nected to the negative side of the battery of the power of 250 of 
6 and 1, in a state of intense activity ; and a platina wire, com- 
municating with the positive side, was brought in contact with 
the upper surface of the alkali. The whole apparatus was in the 
open atmosphere." 

** Under these circumstances a vivid action was soon observed 
to take place. The potash began to fuse at both its points of elec- 
trization. There was a violent effervescence at the upper sur- 
face ; at the lower, or negative surface, there was no liberation of 
elastic fluid ; but small globules having a high metallic lustre, 
and being precisely similar in visible characters to quicksilver, 
appeared, some of which burnt with explosion and bright flame, 
as soon as they were formed, and others remained, and were 
merely tarnished, and finally covered by a white film which 
formed on their surfaces." 

"These globules, numerous experiments soon shewed to be 
the substance I was in search of, and a peculiar inflammable princi- 
ple the basis of potash. I found that the platina was in no way 
connected with the result, except as the medium for exhibiting 
the electrical powers of decomposition *, and ^ «»\x\i^Vw^R» ^^. '^^^ 
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Davy showed that polassa consists of a hitherto undi 

EBme kiod woa produced vben a piece of copper, silver, gold, I 
pinmbago, or evun charcoal were employed tor coinpli:aliQB the J 

'■Thephennraeiion wf 
fOQud thnt it took plac 
eihaasted csceiver." 

"The Hubstance was likewise produced from potash fused by I 
meana of a lamp, in glass tabes con&ned b; niercary , aud far- 
□iehed with hermetically Inserted platina wires by which the I 
eleotrioal action was transmitted. Bnt this operatioa cunid not I 
be carried on for anj oonsideiable time ; the glasH waa rapidlj J 
dissolved by the action of tha alkali, and this snbatance soon pen- I 
titrated through the body of the tube." 

"So.ia, when acted npon in the same manner as potash, ex- 
hibited an analogoas reaolt ; bnt the deoumpositioii demanded f 
greater intensity of action in. the batteries, or the alkali n 
quired to be iu much thinner and smaller pieCBB. With the bat. 
tery of 100 of 6 inches, in full activity I obtained good lesulti 
from pieces of potash weighing from 40 to TO grains, and of ■ 
thickness which made the distance of the electrified m 
faces nearly a quarter ot an inch ; lint with a sliiillw power it,l 
was impossibla to produce the effects of decomposition on pieces I 
of soda of more than lH to 30 grains in weight, and that only I 
when the distance between the wires was aliont 1^ o( j^ of IttlM 

''The substance produced from potash remained fluid at thvfl 
temperature of the atmosphere nt the time of its prodnotion ; that ^ 
from soda, which waa fluid in the degree of beat of the alkali dnc- 
ing its formation, became solid on cooling, and appeared to hare ' 
the lustre of silver,' 

" When the power of 2S0 was naed, with a very high charge for 
the decomposition of soda, the globules often burnt at the mo- 
ment of their formation, and sometimes violently exploded and 
separated into smaller globnlea, which flew with great velocity 
through the air in a state of vivid combustion, producing a J 
beantifnl effect of continued jets of Q 
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covered metallic element, potassium, combined with 
oxygen, and, shortly afterwards, he extended this dis- 
covery and showed that nearly the entire crust of the 
earth, consisting of various earths and alkaline earths, 
is similarly formed of metallic elementary substances 
combined with oxygen or other substances. 

The valuable discoveries following the production of 
the voltaic pile did not stop here. In 1809, by em- 
ploying a powerful voltaic pile, formed of two thousand 
couples, Davy showed, at the Royal Institution in Lon- 
don for the first time on an extended scale, the intense 
light of the voltaic arc, which he established between 
two carbon sticks or electrodes. 

Although the arc light thus produced was by no 
means the first arc light,* yet it was perhaps the first 

* The light of the voltaic arc was known long before 
this. The first knowledge of the fact that a brilliant 
light is produced at a break in the circuit of a sufficiently 
powerful voltaic pile was known very shortly after the 
discovery of the pile. In Vol. II., page 200, of a publi- 
cation entitled : '*The Collected Works of Sir Humphry 
Davy," in a paper on '*The Outlines of Galvanism," the 
following statement is made : — 

" When ia a powerful battery (one for instance containing two 
hnndred saries) the commanication, after being broken, is again 
rendered complete, by the contact of two perfect conductors, a 
flash, or spark of li^ht is perceived, analogous to that produced 
by electricity. This spark, or flash, when the battery is most 
powerful, is capable of passing through a considerable stratum 
of air, and of inflaming mixtures of hydrogen and qy|s^«^« ^'^^^oKt^ 
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time that it was publicly exhibited in such a manner as 
to demonstrate its possibilities as an artificial illumi- 
nant; and from this time up to a comparatively recent 

the me'allic substances by which it is transmitted, are of very 
small volume, it is possessed of the power of igniting them ; and 
of making them enter into combustion when in contact with 
oxygen." 

I have experienced no little difficulty in tracings the 
early history of the first carbon arc obtained by the use 
of the voltaic pile. Nearly all writers ascribe such arc 
to the battery of two thousand couples of the Royal 
Institution, but, beyond any doubt, Davy and others had 
demonstrated the existence of the voltaic carbon arc 
before this date. 

On page 21 1 of the same Vol., in a paper entitled **An 
Account of Some Experiments on Galvanic Electricity 
made in the Theatre of the Royal Institution " the fol- 
lowing account is given : — 

*' The apparatus employed in these experiments was composed 
of 150 series of plates of copper and zinc of 4 inches square, 
and 50 of zinc and silver of the same size. The metals were 
carefully cemented into four boxes of wood in regular order, 
after the manner adopted by Mr. Cruickshank, and the fluid 
made use of was water combined with about 1/100 part of its 
weight of nitric acid." 

'* The shock taken from the batteries in combination by the 
moistened hands, was not so powerful but that it could be 
received without any permanently disagreeable effects. Charges 
were readily communicated by means of them to coated jars, and 
to a battery ; but in this case the effects produced by the elec- 
tricity were much less distinct than in the case of immediate 
application." 

" When the circuit in the batteries was completed by means of 
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period, many futile attempts were made to successfully 
femploy it as an artificial illuminant. As we all know 
this problem has at last been successfully solved, and 
successful arc lighting is an established fact. 

small knobs of brass, the spark perceived was of a dazzling 
brightness, and in apparent diameter at least % of an inch. It 
was perceived only at the moment of the contact of the metals, 
and it was accompanied by a noise or snap.** 

'* When instead of the metals, pieces of well-bnrned charcoal 
were employed, the spark was still larger and of a vivid white- 
ness, an evident combustion was produced, the charcoal remained 
red hot for some time after the contact and threw off bright cor- 
ruscations.** 

'*Fonr inches of steel wire 1/170 of an inch in diameter, on 
being placed in the circuit became intensely white hot at the 
point of connection, and burnt with great vividness being at the 
same time red throughout the whole of their extent.** 

" Tin, lead, and zinc, in thin shavings were fused and burnt 
at their points of contact in the circuit, with a vivid light and 
with a loud hissing noise. Zinc gave a blue flame, tin a purplish, 
and lead a yellow flame violet at the circumference.'* 

'* When copper leaf was employed it instantly inflamed at the 
6dges with a green light and vivid sparks, and became red hot 
throughout the whole of its diameter when it did not exceed four 
inches.** 

" Silver leaf gave a vivid light, white in the centre and green 
towards the outline, with red sparks or corruscations. Platina 
in thin slips, when made to complete the circuit, became white 
hot, and entered into fusion, and gave scintillations at the 
edges ; but whether any part was converted into oxyde could not 
be accurately determined.** 

" When gold leaf, attached by gum-water to white paper was 
burned by the spark, the light was of a bright yellow and the 
noise comparatively loud ; the gold was converted into an oxyde 
of purplish brown colour, which firm.\y adVi^x^iV Vq \Jtka ^^-^^^^ ^joA. 
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by tegnlnting the eoarB* of the spark by mesiiB of the 

niostiiig wire, leMera and fignrea were traced by the 

nhioh appeap«d Bemi-traiispareut when eiposed to the light." 

" When the gnlTaDC)-Glectric Hpartc was taken by meana of two, 
pieces of charcoal partially covered with ootton, the cotton 
readily inflamed ; whether ia its simple state, or aprinkled 
with resin or Bnlphnr." 

"FnlmiDBting merenry and gunpowder were deflagrated by 
means of the aommunicatioiL of charcoal ; and hydrogon and the 
compound of inHBmrnable gnne^, were readily made to burn when 
simply in contact with the atmosphere and to detonate when 
roiled with oiygon." 

"A few only of these results have any claim to originality, 
the pht^nomeua of the combustion of bodies by gal< 
have been already fninished with many striking ei 
by our own countrymen, and by the German and French philos- 
ophers. And after the path is once discovered in researches ol 
this kind, to piiraae it requires but little ability or eieition. 
Au account of common facts, under new circumstances, partic- 
ularly when they are accom.panled by striking phenomena, can 
however never be wholly nseless ; and it HOmetimea gives a novel 
interest to the snbjeot, and tends to awaken curiosity, 

It would appear from Davy's remarks at the end 
the above quotation that he does not claim to hi 
discovered the brilliant effects of the electric arc light' 
The arc produced by the voltaic pile of 2,ooo couples of 
the Royal Institution was different from prior arcs merely 
ii) degree of splendor. The phenomenon itself had bi 
fore been well known. 

This experiment of Davy is thus referred to 
George J- Singer on page 405, of his "Elements of Eh 
tricity and Electro-Che mis try," published in London 
1814. 

"With a large apparatna employed at the Royal Institnth 
which extends to 2,000 pairs of four-inch plates, points of o 
OOai were brought within a thictieth or fortieth of as inol 
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Ieaoh other before rdjt light wbb evolved ; bat wlieu the poiutu of 
obarooal had become intensely ignited, a stresm of light oon- 
tiaoed to play between them wheo thej were gradnallj with' 
drSiWii even to the diHtanoe of near four inuhes. The Btieam of 
light was in the form of an arch, broad in the middle and 
tapering towards the charcoal points; it was accompanied by 
intense heat, and immedintoly ignited anj Hubstauce introdnced 
into it ; fragments of diamond, and points of plumbago disap- 
peared, and aeemed to evaporate, even when the experiment 
WBB made in an exhausted receiver ; though they did not appear 
^^ to have been fneed. Thioh platina 'Wire melted rapidly, and fell 
^^L in large globulca ; the saphlre, quartz, magnesia, and lime, were 
^^Kdistinotly fused. 

^^P In rarefied air, the discharge took place at a greater dlstanoe, 
^^ and the beam of light was made to pass through an interval of 
six oraeveo inchcB." 

Another description of this experiment is thus given 

e 463 of Vol. 35, of the Philosophical Magazine, 

by Alexander Tilloch, published in London in 1810 : 

" In the concluding lecture at the Royal Instltation, the large 

'Voltaic apparatus, consist in g of two thouaaud doable plates of 

four inches sqnare, was pat into action for the first time. The 

eSects of this combination, the largest that has ever been oon- 

struoted, were, as might have been expected, of a very brilliant 

kind." 

"The Bpark, the light of which was so intense as to reaemble 

I that of the sun, struck through some lines of air, and produced a 

[■discharge through the healed air of nearly three inches in 

[ lengtti, and of a dazzling splendoui. Several bodies which had 

I Iiot been fused before, were fused by this flame ; the new 

metals discovered by Mr. Tennant, iridium, and the alloy of 

iridium and osmium. Zircon and alumina were likewise fnsedj^ 

charcoal was made to evaporate, and plnmbago appeared to fuse 

in vacuo. Charcoal was ignited to intense whiteneas by it in 

2^^ "lymnriatic acid gas, and volatilized in it, but withont effecting 

^^Bjtr deoompoBition. A large Leyden battery, oontaining 24 ooalad J \ 

^^^n IS, was disobargBd by a momentskty ooutaAl cA ^^\ka■«^x.«% Vi % 
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degree that required from 2ft to SO tutuB of Nairne'e eleotrioaL 
maahiiie of eight inches diameter. All the electriual iih^nomeDa 
uf the paBsage of electricity to a distance ; the discharge thiough 
a Torricellian vaonam ; the attractiuna and repnleiona of light 
bodiee, were demODstrated in a diatinct way by means of this 
apparatus. It may be huped that tlie application of so powerful 
an inBtrmnent, and sach easy methods of pcodacing the most, 
intense heat, will lead to some new facts in analytical si 

This baltery of two thousand colls was the one witlt^ 
which Davy at a later date made his investigations a 
to the effects produced on the voltaic arc by means of a 
magnet. He thus describes the effect on page 407 t 
Vol. II. of the Philosophical Transactioiis for i8z: 

"Mi. Fepys having had the goodness lo charge the great bai^fl 
tery of the Loudon luslitntion, ooTiHistiiig of two thoosandl 
doable plates of ziuc and copper, with a miitnre of 1168 part* ^ 
of water, 108 parts of nitrous acid, and 2I> parts of sulphnrio 
acid, the poles were connected by charcoal, so as to make an 
arc, or columii of electrical light, varying in length from one to 
f oar inoheB, according to the state of rarefaction of the atmos- 
phere in which it was produced ; and a powerful magnet being 
presented to this arc or colnmn, having ita polo at a very aente 
angle (□ it, the are, or Dutumti, was attracted or repelled with a 
rotary motion, or made to revolve, by placing the poles ii 
ferent positions, according to the same law as the electrified 
cylinders of platinnni deauribiid in my last paper, being ri 
when the negative pole was on the right hand by the north poll 
of the magnet, and aifracted by the south pole, 

"It was proved by several experiments that the I 
pended entirely npon the magnetism, and not upon the electrio^^ 
inductive power of the magnet; fur masses of soft Iron, 
metals, prodoce no effect. The electric arc or column of flame 

more rapid when it passed through dense than through rarefied 
alt ; and in this case, the condncting medium or i^liith) of ee 
form pariieles waa innoh ahoitei." 
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" I tried to gain similar resalts with onrrents of common elec- 
tricity Bent through flame, and in vacuo. They were always 
affected by the magnet ; bnt it is not possible to obtain so de- 
cided a result as with Voltaic electricity, because the magnet itself 
became electrical by induction, and that whether it was insulated, 
or connected with the ground." 

But it would far exceed the limits of this little book 
to trace here the many unsuccessful efforts that were 
made to bring about a commercial introduction of the 
arc light. At various intervals in the progress of elec- 
tric science, it was believed that the time had at last 
come for the successful solution of the problem. Public 
exi>ectation was aroused and more or less extensive 
trials made, but the conditions were not all fulfilled 
and that inevitable failure resulted, which, must per- 
force, attend all attempts in which any single condition 
remains unfulfilled. 

Many attempts were made to operate such lights by 
means of voltaic batteries. Mr. Grove, who was among 
the experimenters in this direction, gives the following 
summary of his experiments on page 210, of Vol. 50, of 
the Mechanics' Magazine, published in London in 1849 : 

" Mr. Grove made some experiments six years ago on the sub- 
ject, and then on one occasion delivered a lecture at the London 
Institution, when the theatre was illuminated by the voltaic arc. 
In preparing the present lecture, he had made a rough calcula- 
tion as to its expenses, and the matter appeared to him (though 
attended with many practical difficulties) to be hopeful and 
promising. By interposiug a voltameter in the circuit while the 
arc was produced, the consumption in the battery could be cal- 
culated ; for every chemical equivalent of hydrogen evolved in 
the voltameter an equivalent of zinc, of sulphuric acid, and one- 
third of an equivalent of nitric acid would be consumed in each 
cell of the battery. Supplying these data for calculation, and 
making proper allowance for the amount of ^^wt^x cQrcL\Al\Xk!^^ \s^ 
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the c(immer(<ial acids, &c., the tlieoreticnl eipciit:^ of a bstta 
sut'h aa he wna ethibiting (flftj colls of the nitric acid c 
nfttion, eacli platinnm plate twu iochea by foor) would be abonl J 
two BhillingH per hoar." 

" Be had tested by the photomHtria method of eqaolit; of J 
BhadowB the intensity of the liglit an compared with b 
wax candle, and foniid that after the battery had been n 
work, the voltaic light whs to the Dandle aa 1441 to 1. He did no$J 
take this comparison of ictensitieB as an absululely fair prn 
oompariaon. nor did he give the above as a praotioal CRlcnlatiooy 
bat thoaght it wonid be safe if twice that eipeiise, or fonr sbil-'l 
lings per hoar, were assumed ; the actual expense of charging 
the battery for a given time of action bore this out. He showed 
the inferiority of central as compared with separate lights for 
Btreet illnminatiou ; but for light-houses, particularly for a 
termittent light at regular intervals, or for signal lights, the ap- I 
plication appeared to him. to be reasonably approximate, and'ij 
for more general purpoaeB, far frctra hopeleas — the practiea 
difficulties, though undoubtedly not small, being, in his opiaioi 
by no means inaarmonntable." 

In the same direction is the following ilescriptioi 
page 271, Vol. 51 of the same magazine: 
THE ELEOTBIO LIGHT. 



obI qf making !!■ 



Paper read on thu coin; 
Arrangements. By Mr, W. S. Ward. 

" The author slated that a series of oalonlations founded oaI 
data, prodnced to the Chemical Section at Swansea, showed th< 
efficient power of ttuae geaerBlly-nBud forms of batteries know] 
as Smee'a, Daniell's, and Grove'n, woald be equal, when 100 pain 
of Smee's, 55 pairs of Daniall's, or S4 pairs of Grove's 
and that the expense of working aach batteries as regards A 
standard of RO grains of zinc in each cell per hoar, wonld I 
abont 6d., 7}d., aud M,. respectively." 

" This commnnication led to conversations on the economy o 
the etectrio light and eleotro-magnetie engines, : 
Faraday, Mr. Shaw, Mr. Hant, Mr. Elkington, and other gentfa 
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men joined. Dr. Faraday remarked on the imperfect character 
of electric light, and its inapplicability for purposes of general 
illumination ; all objects appearing dark when the eye was 
embarrassed by the intensity of the electric arc. Mr. Shaw and 
Dr. Percy instanced the magneto-electric machines which are em- 
ployed at Birmingham for electro-plating, in which the current 
cost of the motive power, viz., a steam engine to put the mag- 
neto-electric machine in action, was the only working cost. Mr. 
Elkington stated that they had never been induced to abandon 
the voltaic battery which they employed in their manufactory, 
finding it more economical than the magneto-electrical machine of 
which he was the patentee. He also stated the remarkable fact, 
that a few diops of the sulphuret of carbon added to the cyanide 
of silver in the decomposing cell, had the property of pre- 
cipitating the silver perfectly bright, instead of being granulated 
so dead as it is when thrown down from the solution ordinarily 
employed." 

Perhaps one of the ablest pioneers in the direction 
of the commercial introduction of the arc light was 
Staite. He invented a number of very creditable arc 
lamps, but necessarily failed of success on account of 
the non-existence of a sufficiently cheap electric source. 
The following interesting account of his experiments is 
quoted from page 411, of Vol. 54, of the Mechanics' 
Magazine : 

*'The public curiosity has been much excited to be made 
acquainted with the report of the committee who were appointed 
so far back as August to inquire into the adaptation of this 
light for general illumination. The Committee having termi- 
nated their labours, the 9th inst., was the first time the exhi- 
bition took place of the apparatus, constructed with a view of 
testing the self-sustaining power of the mechanical arrangement 
adapted for the continued development of the light, the sus- 
taining power of the battery, and the cost of the whole. It was 
understood that the same experiments were gone through on this 
occasion as were required by the Committee., «lTl^ ^^x\»\»e» vdl *Cv>ka 
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room volmtteHred to keep aoonrate registers of the effeots pto- 
dnoed. The Compnu;, amung whom we reoogixized eeveral 
memberB of the Committee, were jiiviteil for half-past three, 
flhortly fttter which the bultisry wH9 chncged, and at foui the 
light was Bet in action, it being underBtood thet it whb to burA J 
foi five hours and a qanrter without iulerruption, that beiag thai 
period nt which the Cummittee had expressed themaelTes Eatia-^ 
tied that it conld be continued for any dafinite length of time. 
Tha Bev. St. Vincent Beechey of Woraley, took charge of the 
photometricnl arrangement, by which the oomparatiie power of 
the light was aacertaiaad, and ws observed Mr. Daniel Stone, 
jun.. attending; to the means adopted for measuring the eleotrio 
power passing. The light o<mtinned to burn with incieasing 
brilliancy from four o'clock to aii, giving Hneoeasively a Ilgbt, ad- 
judged equal, tlie first half-hour, to 200 oaudlen ; at five, (O 800 ; 
at half-paat five, to UK) ; and so Hucceasively till the electric flaid 
came into its fullest action at half-pnst aii ; when the light, bj 
the instrument n^ed, — ^whicb we heard had been borrowed for 
the purpose from Mr. Cleminahaw, of the gas-works, — developed 
the immense nnmber of 700 candles ; which intensity of light 
was steadily kept np till the experiment concluded at a qnarter- 
past-nine o'clock. By way of passing the time, and amusing 
the parties assembled, many of the eiperiments were givenj 
wbieli had previonsly excited so mach interest at the Town Hall ;■ 
and it being perfectly light at the oommeucenient of the eiperf'4 
ment, and the sun shining, gave the opportunity of bringing 
coloured prints from the infiaenca of the direct sunbeam to that 
of the ray from the electric light, iu whtoli not Ihe slightest dif- 
fereuGB of shade of colour could be observed. The light of each 
was then passed throagb the prism, vhich still farther estab- 
lished their Identity, as their point of junction conld not h 
certained, — thus proving its immense value to the manufacturer J 
and exhibitor of goods. The light was tbun attempted t< 
diffused over the room, by means of lens, generally used 
French lighthouBes, and known as the Frosnell Len 
name of its inventor ; but as the room was only some ISO fee 
long, and the Fresnoll Lens ia oalonlated to act on an area af-l 
a raile no effect was prodaced beyond enabling as to Imaging^ j 
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the possibility of so adapting it. The mode adopted by the 
English^ by means of a parabolic reflector, which condenses 
the light in one direction, was then exhibited ; and certainly 
the effect produced was sufficient to make us believe the 
statement, that at Sunderland the Commissioners were able 
to read at a distance of more than three miles at sea. The 
time having arrived at which the exhibition had been in- 
tended to close, before the company separated, a portion of the 
solutions produced by the action of the battery were drawn off 
and precipitated before the company present, and a white powder pro- 
duced, which was represented to be of a commercial value sufficient 
to pay the whole expense of producing the light or of that even- 
ing's amusement. Of course, in the absence of the Report of the 
Committee it would be impossible for us, merely attending in 
the capacity of spectators, to pledge ourselves for anything more 
than we saw — we do not presume to be any judges of the value 
of these residues, nor to the precise amount of light developed, 
but it certainly is a most extraordinary amount of light ; and the 
parties in the room — and we are not alluding to Mr. Staite, or any 
one apparently connected with him — stated with confidence the 
amount of candles to which it was equal ; but if this light can be 
maintained for anything like a reasonable cost, its power of dis- 
tinguishing colours by night as well as by day, and total absence 
of any heat, or contamination of air, renders it one of the most 
useful inventions on record." 

The ingenious reference to the commercial value of 
the products obtained by the chemical action in the 
battery are strikingly suggestive of the glowing ac- 
counts of certain primary batteries of our own days. 

When the brilliant discoveries of Faraday in the 
domain of magneto-electric induction finally led to the 
production of the magneto-electric machine, it was 
again believed that the problem of a commercial 
electric light was solved. 

A certain Mr. Paine created no little excitement in 
this direction. His plan appears to have b^^\v \.<^ ^\^- 
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ploy a magneto-electric machine for the decomposition 
of water and to employ the gas so generated to produce 
the lime or oxyhydrogen light. Judging from the ex- 
planations given by the inventor of some of the details 
of his invention he failed signally, in many respects, to 
understand just what he was doing, I give these quo- 
tations rather fully, however, because they show thi 
public interest in electric lighting at this earl 
date. 

The following accounts of Mr. Paine's discoveries are 
taken from Vol S4, page 68, of the Mechanics' Maga- 
;!ine : 

" What we bave seen enables as to say, not only tbat Mc, Paine 
has extorted from nature the secret of the artificial prodnotiou of 
light at a numinal cast, but tbat lie has got hold of the kej which 
onlocks and enablta him to command a new force of natare, 
whioh ia Boou to enperaede m 
Bometbing whioh is destined ti 
and art." 

"The operation, as we saw it, was as dear and clinobing a 
demons tration as we evHr witneBBBd in the range of chemical 
science. There wna a rapid and abundant evolution of goH from 
the water in the jar, with which notbiug whatever communicated 
save two Qat strips iif copper and the Email tnbe which termin- 
ated in the jet or barner, without any possible aonnectiun with 
anything between the jar and burner, Bave the spirits of turpen- 
tinecoutained in another Biurdler glass jar. The electric apparatus 
being pat in motion, as soon as the air over the water bad been 
expelled, and the exit was closed, the presGnre over the water 
drove the gaa rapidly tbrongh the spirits of tnrpenline. and the 
jet Leyiind it being lighted, burned freely and with a high illu- 
minating power. A jet attached to the tube between the jar of 
water and of spirits of liirpeatine, was lighted, and we saw the 
unmistakeable form of hydrogen, scarcely yiaible by daylight. 
TbJB pare hydrogen was the gas evolved from the water, and 
coald not possibly have come iiom tbe tai^entine, fui the cur- 
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rent was all the time flowing from the water through the spirits of 
turpentine — and how could the spirits of turpentine give an illu- 
minating flame on one side and the invisible flame on the 
other ?" 

** Here, then, whatever may be the agency exerted on the water, 
by or through the flat ribbons of copper, be it something or 
nothing — whether we understand it or do not understand it — 
water is first converted into hydrogen, or some invisible burning 
gas, and then, having passed through spirits of turpentine, into 
a gas of very -luminous flame." 

''So far as light is concerned, here it is, Mr. Paine produces 
it somehow, and does it abundantly. There is no rubbing this out, 
and it is unpardonable in the * scientific men ' who must have 
seen it, that they were unwilling to acknowledge it — that they 
omitted a portion of the demonstration, and so left the public to 
infer the power and agency of other causes to account for the 
eflPectI'* 

** We now come to the question of the cost. Mr. Paine showed 
ns every part of his apparatus, including his peculiar helices and 
electrode^ not shown to the scientific men before mentioned. We 
are not at liberty to explain to our readers the peculiarity of 
their construction ; suffice it to say, they elucidated the subject 
much to our mind, and clothed the discovery with scientific inter- 
est superior to its economical and practical." 

**The means by which Mr. Paine exerts an agency upon the 
water through the copper ribbons, is a sort of electro-magnetic 
condenser — an instrument different from those manufactured by 
the electro-magnetic instrument makers in this city, only in the 
interior construction of its revolving helices. It consists of two 
sets of larger permanent, horse-shoe magnets, parallel and open- 
ing in the same direction, between the poles of which a pair of 
helices are made to revolve horizontally. There is no galvanic 
action in the case, and no expense whatever on these helices but 
of the slight mechanical force which is necessary to give them a 
moderately rapid revolution, they meeting no resistance but that 
of a common pivot and the slight friction of their poles upon 
metallic discs to effect the successive discharges,"^ But tKe^ ■^cy^'Kt. 
of this sjmpie arrangement to evolve eVec\.x\c\Vj Sfi> H x^Tcigw^ g^^^. 
f See foot note page 133; 
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The eleotricBl force compiirud with thi^ miolianicHl ci 

that of the rnsh of wafer whinh cameB the wheel of a great ootto^ 

factory dompared with the effort of a child who ma; li 

gate. Ac each diE^ohntge of tha helices, aud there are man; i) 

second, aoourding to the rnpidity. an abundant crop of gM 

bubbles ia produced: aud this is oi 

coDstrncCion of the electrode, ur foi 

sealed in pruiimity to each olher 

This electrode is a point of great ii 

this point that the mighty and mysteriuuH fluid, eo potentJ; con 

luaiided and propelled by heiicea, ma; prove too big for ite boe 

u^BS, aud show its relationnhip to the favorite weapon of Jov 

Here is a etupenduas difKaulty whieh has tasked the oonrage and 

inventive geoi as of Mr. FaLne — a difBcnlt; oF which the publia 

could not be aware, aud whiuh bi 

He has tamed the thunderbolt in thia delicate point, at leaat a 

far as to inHOre perfect safety with due care. Other BafuBUan 

may yet be added. However, it i^ but right to eaf, that i 

would not be Btrange if caruleBsneaa aud temerity nhoold here 

after meet with a fate here — that would be a caution to them." 

"The neit question is, whether there i 
spirits of turpentine. We ce^rtainly could not discover, while y( 
watched it, tbe si igb teat waste or dinituntion. Mr. Paine, a: 
others testify, that there is no expenditure of that materiaL Tbj 
nature of the luminous flame convinoed na that it had gained 
nothing in quantity, only Bomething in quality, from the spirita 
of turpentine ; au<l this hypothesis, as any bookcd-np chemist will 
admit, ia nothins nnprntedenlcd. In " Stoukhard's Chetniatry," tin 
excellent work, wu liod the foUuwing— page 473 : 

"Starch, as shown by Iheae experiments, is converted by bi 
phnrio acid, on moderate heating into gum; on at.ronger heatiji 
into sugar. In the latter caa«, also, dextrine is first formed, bn 
thia Boon paaaes (iver into sugar. Accordingly, a 
exerts two different actions. By the first action, the ataro^ 
becomea gum (dextrine). By the aeoond action, the dei 
cornea sugar." 

"It has not yet been explained how thia eSeot was produced 
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stitution (isomeric,) so that their difference undonbtedly depends 
upon a different arrangement of the atoms of carbon, hydrogen, 
and oxygen contained in them, and it is undonbtedly the sul- 
phuric acid which effects this change in the position of the 
atoms." 

''Then, again; after a man has, with his own eyes, seen water 
converted into hydrogen, and nothing else — unless the oxygen 
goes off through the solid copper ribbon of the positive pole into 
a cup of water, and is there drowned without a sign or a bubble 
— we say, after a man has seen this transformation of water, so 
unauthorized by the books, it will not be very incredible to him 
that the spirits of turpentine may change the quality — the elec- 
trical state — arrangement of particles, or whatever you may sup- 
pose it — in the hydrogen, without imparting anything whatever to 
it. This, we must say, is what we are strongly inclined to believe 
that it does. On the whole, we feel confident that Mr. Paine has 
discovered the means of producing an inexpensive light of the 
purest and most efficient quality, and opened a new and vast 
field in science. We have seen for ourselves, and find that we 
have done Mr. Paine very great, though not intentional, injustice. 
And we can hardly find words to express our surprise at the 
Scientific Report, which was partly the cause of our doing so. 
The demonstration which Mr. Paine then presented could not 
have been of a doubtful character to chemical eyes. Those gentle- 
men must have understood and believed more than they 
reported." 

So also on page 114 of the same volume: 

" Mr. Paine commenced turning the wheel in the Magneto - 
Electric Machine, aad we all looked to see the gns arise from the 
electrodes in the jar of water, but no gas appeared. At length 
Mr. Ames discovered that one of the wires or copper ribands had 
been detached, or had not been screwed on to the wire at the top 
of the bell-glass." 

"This being corrected, Mr. Paine again commenced turning 
the machine, and instantly large bubbles of gas arose from the 
electrodes, and ^^/et/ the jar in less than a minute! After taking 
out a stopper from the bell-glass, and aVLo^m^ ^QiN^t?\ \iKt^-\sS^ 
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of gae to eaospe, in order to expel the rommon nir, and prsTenu^ 

an eiploaion, these were atopped, and the gns fiireed on throagh J 

the gaspipe into the turpentine ; and throagb this t 

bnraer. Betveeu the jnr of water where the gas was generated' J 

and the jar of turpentine, a jet iesaed from the pipe. This 

lighted, and proved to be hjdcogen gaa. The flame, ia front of J 

a window, was ao pale that it oould not be perceived. We could' J 

see it by putting a dark body behind it. While this 

the gBH wan forced along throagh the turpentine lu the other ] 

bomer. A. flame wae applied to this, uitit a briUiuiU liyhtir. 

nhoum r' 

"Here were two flameB barning at the fiaroe time, from tha J 
Banie gas — the first, before passing through the turpentine, f 
bnrned with B pale, almost im puree ptible light,— the second, after | 
passing throagh the tnipentine, burning with a light si 
any gas that [ ever saw before. When the magnetia maohino J 
was stopped, not a babble of gad woold appoar in the jar, and the J 
lights went ont. This small machine generated gas enough to 1 
snpply a dozen bnrners, any one of whioh I should think snffioient 1 
toUghtaroom." 

"How, it will natarally be asked, 'coald not this tremendous''^ 
electrical power which decorapiised the water, be obtained from 
some other source than the magnetia machine I ' This qnestion 
occnrred to me before I saw the operation ; and I determined, if 
possible, to satisfy myself upon the subjeot. I, therefore, with Mr. 
Paine's full permission, examined the table. I could easily see that 
no wires or pipes entered the glass jar of water, except the two | 
connected with the magnetic machine. It wan, therefore, to tha J 
magnetic machine that my attention was mainly u., '^ted. This ■ 
machine I took up, and lifted it entirely away from the table — j 
anw that no wires, pipes, or metallic Enhstances whatever hadany I 
connection with it from the table. I placed the maohine again | 
on the table and tamed the orank, and produced the gas in the I 
jar,inthe same manner and with the same SDOoess that Mr. Falne I 
had done. Mr. Ames and Mc, Uerrick did the same, and we wera 4 
all satisfied ; perfeelty satisfied that the M>ater was decomposed by I 
ihe eleclrieiiy from the inaj/iiefic machine, and nowhere else. To den; I 
ibJBj iFe must dsii7 the evidenoeof onr own senses. Tha gas was 1 
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also produced faster, by a thousand, yes, ten thousand times, 
than we had ever seen it before by a similar apparatus ! We 
had also the most positive evidence that the gas, after passing 
through turpentine, furnished a brilliant light. The gas pro- 
duced appeared to be hydrogen — we judged by the smell and the 
burning ; and yet Mr. Paine saidf although he called it hydro- 
gen goiSf it differed from the ordinary hydrogen. I asked Mr. 
Paine why he interrupted the positive pole by the glass of water — 
why he cut this wire in two, and placed the ends in the glass of 
water ? He said that unless this was done, both hydrogen and 
oxygen would be generated in the bell-glass ; but that by this 
means he only obtained the hydrogen. There appeared to be no 
oxygen generated by the operation." 

"As to the amount of turpentine consumed by passing the 
gas through it, it was impossible for us to determine in the short 
time — an hour ; we were engaged in generating, and burning the 
gas. Mr. Paine stated that the gas was not carbonized, but was 
catalized in passing through the turpentine, and there was no loss 
to the turpentine by the process.f Several gentlemen of high 
standing in Worcester, a few days previous to our visit, pur- 
chased at a store a small quantity of turpentine, measuring it 
accurately ; which they took to Mr. Paine's establishment, and 
passed the gas, produced by three sets of magnets, through it 
for several hours, lighting the whole of Mr. Paine's house. The 
turpentine was again measured at the close, and found to have 
lost but a teaspoonful — only as much as would be lost by evap- 
oration and by turning it from one vessel into another." 



fl have ff quently met with equal ignorance of the 
laws of the conservation of energy during the past few 
years. In one instance a manufacturer was examining 
a i2-light dynamo electric arc machine with a view of 
introducing it into his works. He was especially de- 
sirous of knowing the power required to drive it. Ap- 
plying his foot to the driving pulley, the machine being 
on open circuit, he had no difficulty in rotating it at a 
fairly high speed. He then remaikeOL VX^^cX. \va V-a^^ -a^ 

/ See foot'.note page 134. 
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The discovery of the arc light though mature was un- 
ripe ; for neither the proper lamps were invented, nor, 
what is more to the point, had efficient commercial 
means for developing electricity yet been produced. 

It was not until the immortal Faraday conducted that 
magnificent line of experiments between 1831 and 1832, 
on the means for producing electricity directly from 
magnetism, that the road was opened for the production 
of a new electric source in the dynamo-electric machine. 

It is interesting to note the manner in which several 
great inventions often go hand in hand, and how 
immature inventions that have long ago been made 
and forgotten, become ripened and called into active 
life by subsequent inventions that supply or fill out 
some points that the prior inventions lacked. -For ex- 
ample, I have already called your attention to the fact 
that as soon as it was known that electricity transmitted 

small ^ horse power engine he used for small work, 
and did not doubt but that he could get the number of 
revolutions required from the engine in addition to the 
work for which he generally employed it, and when I 
assured him that he would need at least 10 horse power, 
or more, if he desired to run the machine for 1 5 arc 
lights, he was indignant that I shoulcl ask him to believe 
such a statement. 

t An excellent illustration of the saying, so true in all 
domains of thought but especially so in the domains of 
scientific thought, ''A little knowledge is a dangerous 
thing. " 
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its effects practically instantaneously through conduct 
ing paths, inventors were not wanting to suggest such 
agent as a means for telegraphic communication be- 
tween distant points. In such suggestions we find 
the germs of the modern telegraph. 

But the invention of a feasible system of telegraphy 
was not possible until at least two other discoveries had 
been made ; namely, that of the electro-magnet by Stur- 
geon in 1825, or by Henry* in 1830, and that by 
Daniell, in 1836, of a constant voltaic pile or battery. 

The peculiarity in which Daniell's battery differed 
from others is to be found in the fact that it is capable 
of yielding for prolonged times an approximately con- 
stant or steady current. 

* The possibility of developing great magnetic power 
by the use of a small voltaic battery, is thus described 
by Prof. Henry on page 400, of Vol. 19 of Silliman's 
•'American Journal of Science and Arts,'" for January, 
1831; 

" On the application of the principle of the galvanic multiplier to 
electro-magnetic apparatus^ and also to the developement of great 
magnetic power in soft Iron, with a small galvanic element ; by 
Prof. Joseph Henry of the Albany Academy. 

**For a long time after the discovery of the principal facts in 
electro-magnetism, the experiments in this interesting department 
of science conld be repeated only by those who were so fortu- 
nate as to possess a large and expensive galvanic apparatus* 
Mr. Sturgeon, of Woolwich, did much towards making the sub- 
ject more generally known, by shewing that when powerful 
magnets are used, many of the most interesting experiments, 
can be performed with a very sm^aU gaV^ani^i <iOTE^vck»NAsysv. ^^csa» 
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artioleB of apparatnii, cuDstrncbeil on this principle, ai 

Intger size, aad more oouveuttnl, (hnu au; before DBed. They I 

do not, however, form h complete i^el. aa it is eviduiil 

ningiiets cannot be applied to erery article required, and par- I 

tioularly to those intended tu eihibit the action of terrestrial I 

magnetism on a galvanic nire, or the operation of tvro galvanift I 

wires on each other." 

" In a piiper, pnbli&hed in the TranBRotionfi of the Albany In- ' 

I alilnte, Juu", I82B, I described some modilicBtiuns of apparatos,. 1 
intended to supply tliis deficiency of Mr. Sturgeon, by introdnor I 
ing the spiral oolL on the principle of the gnlvniiic multiplier of I 
Prof. Schweiger, and this I think is spplicable in 
where strong magnets cannot be used. The coil is formed by I 
cOTeriug copper wire, from :^^ to ,'g of an inch in diameter, r 
with silk ; and in every case, which will permit, instead of asin^ I 
a single oondnoting wire, the effect is multiplied by in<rodaoiii|> J 
a coil of this wire, closely turned npon itself. This will be readily 1 
nnderatood by an example : thns, in Ihe experiment of Ampere, 1 
to shew the action of terrestrial mngnetiam on 
rent, instead of using a short single wire suspended i 
points ; 60 feet of wire, covered with silk, are coiled so as to form 
a ring of abont 20 Inches in diameter, the several strands of 
which are bound together by wrapping a narrow silk ribbon 
aroand them. The copper and zinc of a pair of small galvanic 
plates are attached to the ends of the coil, aiid the whole sus- 
pended by a silk Dbie, with the gulvsnic-element hanging in a. J 
tumbler of diluted acid. After a few osaillations, the apparatus ■ 
never tails to place itself at right angles to the magnetic merid- I 
ian. This article is nothing more than a modification ol De 1ft I 
Rive's ring on a larger scale." I 

"Shortly after the publication mentioned, several other ap- I 
plications o( the coil, besides those descritied in that paper, wera M 
incroaso the size of ctectro-manguetic appars' I 
lish the necessary galyanio power. The mosl I 
\ application to a dizTiilnpemcnt of 'I 
magnetism in soft iron, much more exteusivdy, than to my 
Jrnowledge has been previonely effected by a nmnll galvanic 

e/eaiBiit." 
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*< A TOimd piece of iron, about }^ of an inch in diameter, was 
bent into the usnal form of a horse-shoe, and instead of loosely 
coiling around it a few feet of wire, as is usually described, it was 
tightly wound with 36 feet of wire, covered with silk, so as 
to form about 400 turns ; a pair of small galvanic plates, which 
could be dipped into a tumbler of diluted acid, was soldered to 
the ends of the wire, and the whole mounted on a stand. With 
these small plates, the horse-shoe became much more powerfully 
magnetic, than another of the same size, and wound in the 
usual manner, by the application of a battery composed of 
28 plates of copper and zinc, each 8 inches square. Another 
convenient form of this apparatus was contrived, by winding 
a straight bar of iron 9 inches long with 35 feet of wire, and 
supporting it horizontally on a small cup of copper containing 
a cylinder of zinc, when this cup, which served the double pur- 
pose of a stand and the galvanic element, was filled with dilute 
acid, the bar became a portable electro-magnetic magnet. These 
articles were exhibited to the Institute in March, 1829.'' 

*' The idea afterwards occurred to me, that a sufficient quan- 
tity of galvanism was furnished by the two small plates, to de- 
velope, by means of a coil, a much greater magnetic power in 
a larger piece of iron. To test this, a cylindrical bar of iron, }^ 
an inch in diameter, and about 10 inches long, was bent into the 
form of a horse-shoe, and wound with 30 feet of wire ; with a pair 
of plates containing only 2% square inches of zinc, it lifted 14 
lbs. avoirdupois. At the same time, a very material improve- 
ment in the formation of the coil suggested itself to me, on read- 
ing a more detailed account of Prof. Schweiger's galvanometer, 
and which was also tested with complete success upon the same 
horse-shoe ; it consisted in using several strands of wire, each 
covered with silk, instead of one; — agreeably to this construction, 
a second wire, of the same length as the first, was wound over it, 
and the ends soldered to the zinc and copper in such a manner 
that the galvanic current might circulate in the same direction 
in both, or, in other words, that the two wires might act as one ; 
the effect by this addition was doubled, as the horse-shoe, with the 
same plates before used, now supported 28 lbs." 
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"With CI pair of plates 1 incheB b; (i, it lilted i 
than FiO timeH ita uwu wuigbt," 

" These uipHrimenta oonulusivelj proved that b great develop* 
nient of maguetiam conld be effected b; a very heuhU gait 
Klemant, and aJno that the power i.f the coil was matetially 
creaaed by multiplying tho itnmber of wires, withont 
the length of eaab. 

"The multiplication of the wires, inoroasea the power 
ways ; firat, by uondnating a greater quantity of galvaniai 
Beoondly, by giving it a more proper direction, for einoe the ac- 
tion of a galvanic cucient ia directly at right anglistothea 
of a magoetio needle, by nBinR several shorter wires, we can wi 
one on each inch of the leugtli of the bar to be magnetized, 
that the magnetiam of each inch will be developed, by a aeparal 
wire ; in thia way the action of each particalai coil becomes 
neorly at right Bnglos to the aiis of the bar, and oonBeqoentlj^ 
the effect is, the greatest posaible. This princ 
greater importance when large bars arc nscd. The advantago' 
oE a greater oondncting power from using aevera! wires might 
in a leas degree bo obtained by substitnting for Ihem one large 
wire of eijual aeotional area, but in this cnae the obliquity of the 
spiral would be much greater and consequently the magnetip, 
action leas ; beaides this, the effect appears to depend 
degree on the number of tarns which is mnch incraaaed by usi 
a number of small wires." 

" III order to determine to what eitent the Ooil could b 
plied in developeing magnetiam in soft iron ; and also to n 
tain, if posaible, the moat proper leuglh of the wires to be used— 

"A series of eiperiments were instituted jointly by Dr. PhQlpI 
Ten Eyck and myself. For this parpose KHil) feet (a little more '4 
than i of a mile) of copper nire of the kind called bell wire, I 
.045 (YnSs) "' "" inch in diauaeter, were stretched e 
aoroea the large room of the Academy," 

" KxperimenI 1. A galvanic current from a single pair of plates I 
of copper and zino 2 inches sqaare, was passed through the whole 1 
length of the ■wire, and the effect on a galvanometer noted ;- 
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^Experiment 2, A current from the same plates was passed 
through half the above length (or 530 feet) of wire, the deflection 
in this instance was 21^." 



In the Morse system of telegraphy as generally prac- 
ticed in the United States, the receiving instruments 
are maintained on closed circuits, and the requisite 
electrical impulses are sent into the line by means of 
interruptions or breaks in the circuit obtained by the 
movements of a telegraphic key. Since the battery is 
practically on closed circuit for long intervals of time, 
and batteries liable to polarization would be impractic- 
able for such uses, Daniell's invention of a constant 
voltaic battery overcame this objection, and, together 
with the production of the electro-magnet, rendered the 
telegraph a possibility commercially. 

For the benefit of those unacquainted with the nature 
of the effect produced in a voltaic battery, by what is 
called polarization, it may be stated that during the 
action of a voltaic cell one of the plates tend to become 
covered with a film of hydrogen or other similar elec- 
tro-positive substance, the effect of which is to set up an 
electro-motive force counter or contrary in direction to 
that produced by the cell when in proper action. The 
effect of this counter electro-motive force is to decrease 
the efficient current produced by the cell. 

A cell which polarizes, gives its maximum current 
only for a few moments after it is first set up and its 
circuit is closed. In a very little while, the effects of 
polarization decrease the effective current, so that, if 
telegraphic electro receptive devices were placed in the 
circuit of such a cell, so great a necessity would exist 
for their constant readjustment as would x^^nAsx -axo^ 
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telegraphic system impracticable from a commercial 
stand-point. 

Daniell's constant voltaic battery belongs to a class 
of instruments in which two fluid substances are em- 
ployed as electrolytes. The fluid that surrounds the 
negative plate, where the objectionable hydrogen col- 
lects, is chemically of such a nature as to be able to re- 
move the film of hydrogen by entering into chemical 
combination with it. 

In Daniell's constant cell this is done in a novel man- 
ner, the negative plate, the copper, being surrounded by 
a solution of copper sulphate so that the hydrogen that 
tends to be liberated at the surface, enters into combina- 
tion with the electro-negative radical of the copper sul- 
phate and deposits a film of copper on the surface of 
the plate. 

Daniell gives the following general description of his 
cell in a letter to Michael Faraday, which is quoted 
from the Philosophical Transactions for 1836, on page 
95, of Vol. I, of the ** Annals of Electricity," published 

in London, in 1837. 

"In the construction of this battery, I have availed myself of 
the power of reducing the surface of the generating plates to a 
minimum, the effective surface of one of the amalgamated zinc 
rods being less than ten square inches, whilst the internal sarTace 
of the copper cylinder to which it is opposed is nearly 72 inches. 
My principal objects have been to remove out of the circuit the 
oxide of zinc, which has been proved to be so injurious to the 
action of the common battery, as fast as the solution is formed, 
and to absorb the hydrogen evolved upon the copper without the 
precipitation of any substance which might deteriorate the 
latter." 

**The first is completely effected by the suspension of the rod 
in the interior membranous cell, into which the fresh acidulated 
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The invention' of the electro- magnet is the outgrowth 
of the life work of two remarkable inventors ; namely, 

ia allowed slowly to drop from a funnel aanpefidGd over it, 
d the npHrtuie of vhich ie adjQBtod for the purpose ; whilst tho 
BBvier Bolntiou of tbe oxide id withdrawu from the bottom at an 
"■eqaaJraicbr thesjphon tobe. When both the eitorior uud iu- 
iT cavitieB of the cell were charg-od with the same diluted acid, 
snd conaeiiou made between the ziuo and copper by means of 
a floe platinnm wire ,,',oth of bo inch in diameter, I found that 

E) wire became red hot, and that the wet membiane presented 
obBtiaction to tbe passage of ths current." 
'The second object is attained by charging the exterior Bpaee 
Durronnding tbe membrane with a Biatarated solntion of Eolpbate 
of copper matead of diluted aoid; apon completing thecirouittbe 
ourrent passed freely through this solution ; no hydrogen made 
its appearance upon the oondnoting plate, bat a beautiful pink 
■seating of pare copper was precipitated upon it, and tbua per- 
petaally renewed its surface." 

"When tbe whole battery wax property arranged and charged 
in this manner, no evolation of gas took place from the generat- 
ing or conducting plates, either before or after the conneiions 
were Complete ; bat when a voltameter was inclodod in the oir- 
onit, its action was found to be very eneigetic. It was also much 
more steady and permanent than that of the ordinary battery ; 
but still there waA a gradual, bnt vury slow decline, which I traoej 
at length to tbe weakening of the saline solution by the precipi^ 
^^^tation of the copper, and tbe conseqnent decline of its condact- 
^^■fag powei." 

^^K "To obviate this defect, I eanpended some solid sniphate of 
^^Eopper in small mnslin bags, which just dipped below the snr- 
I fane of the solntion in the cylinders : which gradually dissolTing as 
the precipitation proceeded, kept it in a state of sataration. This 
expedient fully answered the purpose, and I found tbe carrent 
petfeotl; steady for six bours together. Tbla arrangement I 
hare since improved by placing tbe salt on a perforated colander 
of ooppec fixed to the upper collar. 
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of Oersted*, i 
between the 
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1 i8zo discovered the relation cxisfiB 
c pile and electro-magnetism, and I 



* Prof. Oersted's discovery created great excitemi 
in scientific circles. Davy thus communicated the 
covery to the Royal Society of London in a letter 
Nov, i6th, i8zo, which I quote from page 217, of Vol. 
VI., of a pubUcation called "The Collected Works of 
Sir Humphry Davy." 



"ON THE MAGNETIO PHENOMENA PRODDCED BY ELI 
TKICITY. DJ A LETTER TO W. H. W(}LLASTON, M.] 
F. K. 8. 



Ul Seab Sib, 

The similarity (if the Irwa of eleotcicnl and milgiLetio attraotil 
has often impressed pbiloBopliers ; and many jeais ago in the pro- 
gress of the diaooTBiies mede with the yoltnio pile, some imiairers 
(partionlarl; M. Ritter) attempted to establish the eiiatenae of 
Bn idautity or intimate relation between these two powers j but 
their views being geneiallf obacuie, or their experiments inac- 
curate, they were jieglected ; the aheniical and electrical phenom- 
ena exhibited by the wonderful combination of Vulta, at that time 
slmoat entirely absorbed the attention of scientific men ; and the 
discovery of the fact of the true oonnection between electricity 
and magnetism, seeins to have been reserved for M. Oersted, 
and for the present year. 

" This discovery, from its importance, and nueipected nature, 
cannot fail to awaken a strong interest in the scientiflo world; and 

will nndonbtedly enter : and where there are so many objects of 
research ubviouH, it is scarcely possible that similar facta should 
not be observed by different persons. The progrnss of soieaoe 
is, however, always promot(>d by a speedy pab1ics.tiou of experi- 
ments ; hence, though it is probable that the phenomena which I 
bavB observed may have boBH iiBOO^ered befoce, or at the same 
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Amperef, who in the same year conducted that remark- 
able series of investigations concerning the mutual 
attractions and repulsions existing between circuits, 

time, in other parts of Europe, yet I shall not hesitate to commnni- 
cate them to you, and through you to the Royal Society . " 

" I found, in repeating the experiments of M. Oersted with a vol- 
taic apparatus of one hundred pairs of plates of four inches, that 
the south pole of a common magnetic needle (suspended in the 
usual way) placed under the communicating wire of platinum (the 
positive end of the apparatus being on the right hand) was strong- 
ly attracted by the wire, and remained in contact with it, so as en- 
tirely to alter the direction of the needle, and to overcome the 
magnetism of the earth. This I could only explain by supposing 
that the wire itself became magnetic during the passage of the 
electricity, through it, and direct experiments which I immediate- 
ly made proved that this was the case. I threw some iron filings 
on a paper, and brought them near the communicating wire, whei\ 
immediately they were attracted by the wire, and adhered to it in 
considerable quantities, forming a mass round it ten or twelve 
times the thickness of the wire : on breaking the communication, 
they instantly fell off, proving that the magnetic effect depended 
entirely on the passage of the electricity through the wire. I tried 
the same experiment on different parts of the wire, which was 
seven or eight feet in length, and about the twentieth of an inch 
in diameter, and I found that the iron filings were everywhere at- 
tracted by it ; and making the communication with wires between 
different parts of the. battery, I found that iron filings were at- 
tracted, and the magnetic needle affected in every part of the cir- 
cuit." 

f The labors of Ampere are thus referred to by Silli- 
man* in his ** Principles of Physics, or Natural Philoso- 
phy," on page 605. 

" Immediately after the first announcement of CErsted's discov- 
ery of the magnetic powers of a conjunctive wire. Ampere, one of 
the most renowned of the French Ph^aiciaV.^ ^Oira. VWaSi — ^<55^ 
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througli which electrical currents are circulating, and 
propounded a theory for electro-magnetism, which led 
to tlie production of the electro- magnet. 

The electro -magnetic telegraph belonged to the third 
type of inventions; namely, of ripe inventions, and, 
the electro -magnet and the Daniell's battery having 



H (aeptambac, 1820) to 
nrionfl phanomena. Of 
IB end, he finalij 



1836}, commaiieBd a seciaa ol eiperiment 
determine the laws oonoeined in theae c 
three principal lifpothesls which be framed to tl 
accepted and demonstrated the following ; viz. 

" A magTietia composed of independent eiemmtaoT moleaites^tvhich 
aet antfa alated electric circuit eceiated tnilMn each of them : in other 
words, each of these niagnetic molecules may be rei/laced by a iwivuno- 
tiea wire bent on itseif, in which a constant current of eleclricity ia 
maintained, as from a Volluic cireail. 

" This hypothesis he mBintained b j singalarly ingenioQB experi- 
ments, many of which were the direct auggcstioD of the hypothe- 
sis itself, and he brought all, by his power of mathematical analy- 
eis, into exact conformity with his theory. Thia theory reoog- 
□iaea only auoh toraes as ace coainiOQ to mechanioal physios, and 
often osUed 'jnis/t and pall ' forces. These forces are mntuaL, 
and belong to all electric currents. In permanent magnets, tbe 
minnte oiroalar and parallel currents, pertaiDing, by this theory, 
to each magnatin molDoule, all act at right angles to tha magnet- 
ic axis or line of force. Hence, aa in (Erated's experiment, tho 
magnetic needle strives to place itself at right angles to tbe patbn 
of the cnrrent on the oonjnnctive wire, it follows, thatcurrauti 
tbe magnet seek a parallelism to that in the conjunctive w 
Granting this to be trae, it follows, as a corollary from the pre 
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been produced, we quite naturally find 1837 a memo- 
rable year in the history of telegraphy. A number of 
claimants appear for the honor of its first conception ; 
among these are Morse* in America, Steinheil in Munich, 
and Wheatstone and Cooke in England. 

/ *Like other great inventions the telegraph was not 
created in a single day. For many years prior to the com- 
pletion of the invention Morse pondered and contrived. 
He asserts that the germs of the invention were sown 
on board the packet ship Sully, while on a voyage from 
Havre to New York City. The vessel sailed from 
Havre, October ist, 1832. During the voyage Morse 
made numerous sketches of the apparatus. 

Morse gives the following account of his invention 
of the electro-magnetic telegraph, on page 48, of a 
publication called **The Telegraph in America. Its 
Founders, Promoters, and Noted Men," by James D. 
Reid, New York, Derby Brothers, 1879. 

** Before the end of the voyage on the Sully the invention had 
the following attributes. My aim at the outset was simplicity of 
means, as well as results. Hence, I devised a single circuit of con- 
ductors from some generator of electricity. I planned a system of 
signSf consisting of dots or points, and spaces, to represent nu- 
' merals, and two modes of causing the electricity to mark or im- 
print these signs upon a strip or ribbon of paper. One was by 
cJiemical decomposition of a salt which should discolor the paper ; 
the other was by the m.echanical action of the electro-magnet, oper- 
ating upon the paper by a lever, charged at one extremity with a 
pen or pencil. I conceived the plan of moving the paper ribbon 
at a regular rate, by means of clock-work m,achinery to receive the 
signs. These processes, as well as the mathematically calculated 
signs, devised for and adapted to r&oording, were sketched in m.^ 
9](etoU-bQQ^f J alsQ drew in my 8k©tQV\>oo^ xao^^^ Q\S5!^»«tx\»s^ 
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The telegraphic apparatus of the two last (Steinheil 
and Wheatstone) says Prof. J. D, Forbes in the 8th 
Edition of the "Ency. Brit. America," rcsemliles in 
principle Oersted's and Gauss' : that of ihe first (Morse) 
is entirely original, and consists in making a ribbon 
of paper move by clock-work whilst interrupted 
are impressed upon it by a pen, etc. * • • "i 
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ibes in the earth, and, Boon eftsc landing, 
t the method upon pouts, Tbia was the gen- 
not the invention (with the eioeption of the plan 
□pon poats) when I arrived in New York, on the 15th of Novem- 
ber, 1832." 

" In rcQecting on the operations of electiioity ae a propoxed 
agent in telegrnphj, I was aware that its presenoe in n condnctor 
of moflBnile letigtli oould be indicated in aevepal ways. The phy- 
eical eSeots in a ahoclc ; tbe viaible apnrk ; visible bubbles dniing 
deoom position, and marks left from decomposition ; its magnet- 
ic effects upon soft iron andateel ; and its calorific eflfeota, — these 
were all well-known phenomena. Could any of these be made 
available for rmonting, and at a ffreat dislance f If ao, which 
of them aeeraad to promise the snrest result oF apfrminicnl record 
Static eleutriaity was quickly dismiaaed aa too an controllable, am 
I directed my attention eiclusively to the phenomena uf dynam 
io eleotricity. The decomposition of a aalt having a metallic ba- 
sia would leave a mark opun paper or cloth. If a etrip of paper 
or cloth were moistened with tbe aalt, and were then 
in tontaet with a ooodnctor charged with eleotrioity, would there 
be any effect upon the papor f A magnetic effect is prodnced 
terlor to the charged condnctor. la there any aalt or anbstanco so 
Bensitive as to be affected either by decompoaition, or in any 
other way, by this magnetic inflnence, by .nniplf contact with an 
electrically charged wire f It was donbtfal, but worth an eipeii- 
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T pag-e 63, of t^e same hook, he says, 
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"The telegraphs of Morse have the inestimable ad- 
vantage, that they preserve a permanent record of the 
dispatch they convey/* 

I need not describe Morse's method to you. It con- 
sists, as you know, in the employment of an electro- 
magnet to the armature of which is attached a stylus or 
point that records on a fillet of paper drawn underneath 
it, a series of dots and dashes correspondnig to the 
letters of the alphabet. 



" Between the date, 1835, of the completion of the first instru- 
ment and 1837, the date of its more public exhibition, there was 
a very important addition to it, which I had already devised and 
provided against a foreshadowed exigency, to meet it if it should 
occur when the conductors were extended, not to a few hundred 
feet in length in a room, but to stations many miles distant. I 
was not ignorant of the possibility that the electro- magnet might 
be so enfeebled, when charged from a great distance, as to be in- 
operative for direct printing. This possibility was a subject of 
much thought and anxiety long previous to the year 1836, long 
previous to my acquaintance or consultations with my friend 
Prof. Gale on the subject, but I had then already conceived and 
drawn a plan for obviating it. The plan, however, was so simple 
that it scarcely needed a drawing to illustrate it ; a few words suf- 
ficed to make it comprehended. If the magnet, say at twenty 
miles distant, became so enfeebled as to be enabled to print di- 
rectly, it yet might have power sufficient to close and open anoth- 
er circuit of twenty miles farther, and so on until it reached the 
required station. This plan was often spoken of to friends pre- 
vious to the year 1836, but early in January, 1836, after showing 
the original instrument in operation to my friend and colleague. 
Prof. Gale, I imparted to him this plan of a relay battery and 
magnet to resolve his doubts regarding the practicability of my 
producing magnetic power sufficient to write at a distance," 
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The first submarine cable was first successfully laf^ 
between Dover, England, and Cape Griz Nez, Frances 
in 1851. The first Atlantic cable was laid between 
Newfoundland and Ireland by Cyrus W. Field, in 1858. 

*The following; description given of the first : 
nouncement made by Cyrus W, Field, of the successful 
laying of the first Atlantic cable, is taken from pa^ 
279, of "The Laying of the Cable, or the Ocean Tele^ 
graph," by John MuUaly, New York : D. Appleton & Co.J 




MR. FIELD MAKE3 THE FIRST ANSODNCEMENT ' 
THE NEW WORLD THAT THE CABLE IS LAID. 
"Abont eij^ht o'clock on the Bveiiing of the 4th inatBnt, whiU 
the Niagara waa proceeding np Trinitf Bay, and some sevBDteei] 
or eighteen miles distant from the landing plnce, Mr. Field left'] 
the ship for the parpoae of Tisiling tlie telegraph station, and it J 
possible, of sending a despHloh to the United States annouuein^ ^ 
the BEooesa ot the enterprise. Ah the boat of the Poronpin 
along-aide, it was cheerfully placed at his disposut by Captain 
Otter, vho had now nndertakea to pilot the Niagara. Mr. Field 
immediBtclj set ont, and as the Oorgon was on her way to the 
Bay uf BqU'b Arm, at the head of which the cable waa to be landed, 
he went on board that Tense!, and his boat was taken iu tow. J 
Here he was warmly received by Captain Dayman and liis ofBoera,.] 
who were in the fall enjuyment of success. It was near t 
o'clock in the morning before ha arrived at the beach, and ai 
was qnite dark, he had considerable diffioally in finding the path J 
that led np to the statiDo. There was no honse in sight, and thB 1 
whole Bcene was as dreary and aa desolate ae a wilderness at nighi I 
could be. A silence as of the grave reigned over everythin 
fore him ; while behind, at tha distance of a mile, he coald see the j 
hnge hall of the Niagara looming np indiatinotly throngh thq' I 
gloom of night, and the light of her lamps on her deck making tbfl J 
^ ^rtaesg eW darker and \)l».t}k«i bytheooolraet, Qe entered tht.<| 
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Contrasting the telegraphic apparatus which has been 
devised since that of Morse in 1837, and that in use at 
the present day, we find an almost continuous record 
of marked progress. 



narrow road, and after a journey of what appeared to be twenty miles 
came in sight of the station, which stands about half a mile from 
the beach. There was, however, no sign of life there, and the 
. house, in its stillness, seemed strangely in unison with everything 
around. It had a deserted appearance, as if it had long since ceased to 
be the habitation of man. In vain he looked for a door in the 
front ; there was no entrance there ; he looked up at the windows in 
the hope, perhaps, of being able to enter by that way, but the win- 
dows of the lower story were beyond his reach, and the house hav- 
ing been partly built on piles gave it the appearance of being 
raised on stilts. A detour of the establishment, however, led to 
the discovery of a door in the side, and through this he finally suc- 
ceeded in effecting an entrance. The noise he made in getting in, 
it was natural to expect, would arouse the inmates, but there 
seemed to be either no inmates to arouse, or those inmates were 
not easily disturbed. He stopped for a moment to listen, and as 
he listened he heard the breathing of sleepers in an apartment near 
him. The door was immediately thrown open, and in a few seconds 
the sleepers were awake, wide awake, and opening their eyes 
wider and wider as the wonderful news fell upon their astonished 
and delighted ears. They could hardly believe the evidence of 
their senses, and were bewildered at what they heard. The cable 
laid ! when but a few short weeks before they had received the 
news of disaster and defeat, and they had looked only to the far 
distant future for the accomplishment of the great work. The 
cable laid, and they unconscious of it — they who had waited and 
watched so many weary days and weeks for the ships they had 
begun to believe would never come. What ! and they were now 
in the bay — those same ships — within a mile of them 1 can they 
be dreaming ? Dreaming I no — what they have heard is true, all 
true, and there is the living witness before them." 
** Wliat do you want ? " was the eXiQla\a»i\.\Qi\i ol \Jaft ^kX5^ ^^^sis^ 



From 1 837 to the present day, the world has witnes 
the wonderful inventions of duplex telegraphy, includ-"! 
iiig hnth di|ilex, which consists in the simuUaneouaB 

WDS Hwakened, na he endeavoced ti> rub the sleep out uf his eyes.'^'fl 

" I want ;ou lo ge( ap," Bald Mr. Field," and help ns tnke theT 
cable ashore." 

" To take the cable ashore I " re-echoed the others, who w 
jast awaking, and who heard the wordd with a dim, dream; Idea 
of their meaning — " To take the cable ashore f " 

" Yes," said Mr. Field, "aud we want ji.n at once. 

They were now thoroughly acoaaedi And directing Mr. Field to I 
the bedrooniB of the other aleepefB — for there were four a 
others in the house — tht^y prepared themselves with oU haste to 
assist In laading the oahle. But the other inmates were already 
awake, and when Mr. Field made his appearanoe on the oorridoi 
which dividea the aloeping apartinenta oa each side of the hooae, .. 
he fonnd tbeni awaiting him in the lightest desociptiaD of biu 
mer cluthiug. Ae they had neither pauta, TBHta, coata, Bbues a 
stockings on, tlic uurinus will have no ililDiiully in discovering in what "1 
they were drcaied. They were as amaied at seeiag Mr. Field as it 
he were an apparition ; and when thoy reoovcced themselves anf- 
fioiently (o ask tbe meaning uf HDuh a strange visitation, they 
ware thrown into another state of wonderment by what he re- 
lated. When they learned all, they dreaaed, and prepared them-., 
selves foe the work before them. Mr. Field foQnd that the tt 
graph office would not be open till nine o'clock that morning, a 
that the operator of the New York. Newfoniidland and London 
Telegraph was absent at tlie time. He also ascertained that the 
nearest station at which he oould find an operator was fifteen 
miles distant, and that the only way uf getting there waa on toot. 
Now, fifteen milts in Newfonndland la abont equal to twice that dla- ' 
tance la a civilized country, and is a. tolerably long walk; but ii 
something to be the bearer of snch news to a whole continent, andl 
HO two of the yonng men willingly volunteered for the joarnejr,! 
bearing with them, for transmission to New York and the wh(A 
United Btalaa, the following dBspatoh, which oontained the flrsC 
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transmission of messages over the same wire in the 
same direction, and the contraplex, which consists of such 
simultaneous transmission of messages in opposite 

annoTincement of the snocessful aooomplishment of the work, and 
the historical importance of which will jnstify its republication 
here : 

** United States Steam Fbioatb Niaoaba, 

Tbinity Bay, Newfoundland, August 5, 1858. 
To the Associated Press, New York : 

The Atlantic Telegraph fleet sailed from Queenstown, Ireland, 
Saturday, July 17, met in mid-ocean, Wednesday, the 28th, made 
the splice at one P. M., Thursday, the 29th, and separated. The 
Agamemnon and Yalotous bound to Yalentia, Ireland, the Niag- 
ara and Gorgon for this place, where they arrived yesterday, and 
this morning the end of the cable will be landed. It is 1,696 nau- 
tical, or 1,950 statute miles from the telegraph house at the head 
of Yalentia harbor to the telegraph house at the Bay of Bull's 
Arm, Trinity Bay, and for more than two-thirds of this distance 
the water is over two miles in depth." 

** The cable has been put out from the Agamemnon at about 
the same speed as from the Niagara." 

*' The electrical signals sent and received through the whole ca- 
ble are perfect." 

" The machinery for paying out the cable worked in the most 
satisfactory manner, and it was not stopped for a single moment 
from the time the splice was made till we arrived here." 

" Gap tain Hudson, Messrs. Everett and Woodhouse, the engi- 
neers, the electricians, officers of the ships, and, in fact, every man 
on board the telegraph fleet, have exerted themselves to the utmost 
to make the expedition successful, and by the blessing of Divine 
Providence it has succeeded." 

** After the end of the cable is landed and connected with the 
land line of telegraph, and the Niagara has discharged some car- 
go belonging to the Telegraph Company, she will go to St. Johns 
for coal and water, and then proceed at once to New York." 
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directions. It has witnessed the invention of quad- ■ 
ruplex telegraphy, or of the simuUaneous transmission 
over the same wire of four separate and distinct mes- 
sages, two in one direction, and the remaining two in ■ 
the opposite direction ; of multiple telegraphy, in which, 
as in the harmonic system of Gray, a number of mes- 
sages, greater than four, are simultaneously transmitted 
over the same wire ; or, as in the synchronous multiplex 
system of Delaney, as many as 72 separate and distinct 
messages have heen successfully transmitted over the 
same wire, either all in one direction, or a number in 
one direction, and the remainder in the opposite di- 
rection. 

It was unquestionably the classic investigations of 
Faraday, described along with other researches in his 
' ' Experimental Researches " * in the domain of magneto- 
electric induction, that gave to the world that most 

*Faraday's magnificent experimental researches in eJec- 
tricity are published in three volumes, and 29 scries, 
with addenda in "Faraday's Experimental Researches 
in Electricity" Vol. 1 and II, London : Kemard Quar- 
itch. 1839 and 1844 and Vol. IV, By Richard Taylorand| 
William Francis, London: 1855, 

In the preface to Vol. 1, Faraday speaks thus on p 



"I bBTB been indnoed by Tarions oircnniBtaDoeB to colleet in j 

One Volnme the Fonrteen Series of EiperimentRl ResesroheH in j 

Electricity, which hsve appeared in the Pbiloaophical Tranaao- ' 

tipuB dating the last seven yeain ; the chief reasoi) htu been th9 I 
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wonderful and efficient electric source the modem dy- 
namo-electric machine. The successful production of 
the modern type of dynamo machine probably found 
its first exponent in the completed Gramme machine. 
It was, probably mainly, this machine that gave that 
wonderful impetus to electric science which, beginning 
about 1874-75, has continued to the present day, and 
furnishes one of the best examples of remarkable prog- 
ress along a particular line of science that the world 
has ever seen. To attempt to trace the history of the 
dynamo-electric machine would more than fully occupy 
the time generally assigned to a single lecture. Suffice 
it to say that the first machine of this type was invented 
by Faraday, and was described in a communication to 
the Royal Society read during the latter part of 183 1. 

Faraday modestly describes this remarkable invention 
merely as **A New Electrical Machine." Faraday's dy- 
namo consisted essentially of a disk of copper about 1 2 
inches in diameter, so mounted on an axis as to be ca- 
pable of rotation between the opposite poles of a pow- 
erful permanent magnet. Two collecting brushes, rest- 
ing respectively on the axis and on the circumference of 
the wheel, sufficed to carry off the current generated by 

desire to snpply at a moderate price the whole of these papers, 
with an Index, to those who may desire to have them." 

" The readers of the volume will, I hope, do me the justice to 
remember that it was not written as a wholes but in parts ; the 
earlier portions rarely having any known relation at the time to 
those whioh might follow. If I had re^ritt^Ti tVjka '^w}B.^V^^«st- 
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means of the potential difference produced as the rotat- 
ing disk cuts through the Hnes of magnetic force of the 
permanent magnet. In this way electric currents were 
produced for the first time from permanent magnets. 

Shortly afterwards Dal Negro and Pixii constructed 
more powerful machines on similar principles, and 
from that time up to the present, numerous inventors 
have appeared who have produced dynamo-electric 
machines of greater or less merit ; among these I will 
merely mention the names of Ritchie, Saxton, Clarke, 

haps, might have considerably varied the form, but should not 
have altered much of the real matter : it would not, however, then 
have been considered a faithful reprint or statement of the course 
and results of the whole investigation, which only I desired to 
supply." 

** I may be allowed to express my great satisfaction at finding, 
that the different parts, written at intervals during seven years, 
harmonize so well as they do. There would have been nothing 
particular in this, if the parts had related only to matters well as- 
certained before any of them were written : — but as each pro- 
fesses to contain something of original discovery, or of correc- 
tion of received views, it does nol surprise even my partiality, 
that they should have the degree of consistency and apparent gen- 
eral accuracy which they seem to me to present." 

There are probably few books in the extended litera- 
ture of electricity, if indeed there be any, which will so 
well reward the student as a careful reading, and re- 
reading of this masterly production, and I earnestly rec- 
ommend the volumes to all who have not yet read 
them, who wish to become thoroughly grounded in elec- 
trlc science. 
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Jacobi, Sturgeon, Wheatstone, Brett, Hiorth, Page, 
Holmes, Wilde, and finally, the well-known inventors 
of our own days, 

Faraday built better than he knew. Could he see 
the many forms of dynamos, which are now, in all parts 
of the world, converting mechanical energy into elec- 
trical energy with wonderful efficiency, he would ap- 
preciate the almost immeasurable value of the gift he 
freely gave to the world. 

The cheap and reliable production of electricity on an 
extended scale, which was thus for the first time ren- 
dered possible by the successful invention of the dyna- 
mo, rendered many applications feasible on a commer- 
cial scale that had hitherto been limited to mere labora- 
tory experiments. Prominent among these may be 
mentioned the use of the electric light for the purpose of 
artificial illumination on a commercial scale. The prob- 
lem of successful arc lighting first was solved, and at 
present, in widely separated parts of the world, the day 
is extended far into the night by means of arc lights.. 
Hundreds of thousands of arc lights, consuming miles 
and miles of carbon rods every night, show the wonder- 
ful development of this remarkable industrial outgrowth 
of Faraday's great discovery. 

Then came the successful solution of the divisibility of 
the electric light by the invention of the incandescent 
lamp. It would be interesting, if time permitted, to give 
a brief account of the labors of the tv\iv£v^xQ\:>Sk -^IcXfe. *^c^- 
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ventors whose life-work was required to finally produce 
the modern incandescent electric lamp. I would men- 
tion many distinguished names, but you are, however, 
well acquainted with them. I would tell you of the 
patient search for a suitable material for the incandes- 
cing filaments ; of the various processes that were tried 
and rejected for preserving the filament from destruc- 
tion ; of the production of the enclosing all-glass lamp 
chamber ; of the process for shaping the fibrous 
carbonizable material prior to its carbonization : of 
the care required in subjecting it to the carbonizing 
process ; of the means necessary for ensuring uniformi- 
ty in its light-producing power throughout all parts of its 
length ; of the invention of the occluded-gas process, 
whereby a vacuum was permanently maintained in the 
lamp chamber, of the exhaustion and final sealing of the 
lamp chamber ; and of the many other points, which ap- 
pear insignificant in themselves, but which are, in reali- 
ty, of vital importance to the production of a successful 
commercial incandescent electric lamp of long life and 
high efficiency. Suffice it to say that the incandescent 
electric lamp, like the arc light, is to-day a commercial 
success, and its continuance is assured, at least until re- 
placed by something far better. 

The invention of the modem dynamo electric machine 

rendered the extended commercial application possible 

of another invention made by numerous parties many 

years before, I allude to the invention of the electric 
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motor, which, during the past few years has been suc- 
cessfully developed and put into actual use to an extent 
that appears almost incredible. Indeed, already, the va- 
rious commercial applications of electricity as a motive 
power are such that it is doubtful if they do not already 
rival in extent the applications of electricity for the pro- 
duction of light.* 

*To trace the early history of the electric motor would 
require a volume in itself, and that too, one of no mean 
dimensions. I shall, therefore, content myself in this 
connection, by the following description of the Jacobi 
and Page motors taken from pages 8 and 9 {3rd edition) 
of "The Electric Motor and its Applications," by Mar- 
tin and Wet zler. NewYork: The W. J. Johnston Com- 
pany, L't'd, 1892. 

"Thanks to the sabBtatitial aid of the Emperor Nioholasof Kns- 
ais, who oontribnted a anm of f 12,000 to the work, Profeaaor Ja- 
cobi, the diacoTsrer of electroplating, waa enabled to prove in 
1838, at St. Petersburg, on the Neva, that his electro magnetio 
motoi of lB3i, aa improved, conld replace the oarameu in a. boat 




oarrjing a dozen paasengera. Above Is s perspective of the Ja- 
cobi motor of 1834, which was coaipoaed of two seta of electro- 
magnets. One Bet was fastene 1 to the aqaare frame T. disposed 
in a circle and with the pole-* fto'ieclm^ -^a^aWA -^K-Oa ■Ot*. -fc-vis.. 
rfie other set S was aimilailj laatenea to tti^ iSa^ ■*- a.'Atta'a'^'^^ 
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The first invention of the electric motor was very 
markedly the case of an unripe invention. Its success- 
ful commercial application necessarily failed for the want 
of some cheap means for producing the electric current 
required to drive it. Prior to the invention of the dyna- 
mo, the voltaic battery was the only available source 
for the production of large currents of electricity ; but 
even the most efficient electric motor of the present day, 



the shaft and revolving with it. Each Bet comprised fqur mag- 
nets, and there were consequently eight magnetic poles. The 
current from a powerful battery passed through the commutator 
C to the coils of the electro-magnets, and as the magnets attract- 
ed each other the disc rotated. By means of the commutator on 
the shaft, the current was reversed eight times during each revo- 
lution, just as the poles of two sets of inagnets arrived opposite 
each other. Attraction ceasing, repulsion took place, and the mo- 
tion was thus accelerated. As the poles were alternately of dif- 
ferent polarity, the reversals had tha effect of causing attraction 
between each pole of one set and the next pole of the other. In 
his historic experiments of 1838, Jacob i used a modified form of 
this motor, so as to obtain greater power. In the new form, two 
sets of electro-magnets were attached to stationary vertical 
frames, one on each side of a rotating disc or star. Each set was 
composed of twelve electro-magnets. The electro-magnets on the 
rotating star were made in the form of bars passing entirely 
through the star. The axis carried a commutator formed of four 
wheels, regulating the direction of the current with the result that 
when the straight bar magnets were between two consecutive poles 
of the horse-shoe magnets on the frames, they were always at- 
tracted towards the one and repelled from the other. The rever- 
sal of the current took the place when the rotating poles were ex- 
actly opposite the fixed ones. 

The following description of Page's motor is taken 
from page ig of the same book •. 

'' The most <»elebrated early motox ue^x^. \.o V\v«A» o\ ^^^s.-oVw^-aa 
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driven by electricity so generated, could never hope to 
compete with the steam engine ; for, in order to produce 
currents by the voltaic pile it is necessary to burn zinc 
in sonxe* costly acid. Then, too, the number of heat 
units produced by the combustion of a pound of zinc is 
much smaller than the number produced by the combus- 
tion of a pound of carbon, the proportion being in about 
the ratio of 1,300 to 8,000. Until, therefore, zinc be- 
came cheaper than coal in a corresponding ratio, and 
sulphuric acid cheaper than ordinary air, the commer- 
cial use of the electric motor as driven by such means 
would of course be impracticable. 

The early history of invention in the line of electric 
motors include a number of well known names, the 
most prominent of which, as I now recall them, are Ja- 

nndonbtedly that of Professor 0. G. Page of the Smithsonian In- 
stitute. This depended on a different principle from that of the 
others. When the end of a bar of iron was held near a hollow 
electro -magnetic coil or solenoid, the iron bar was attracted into 
the coil by a kind of sacking action until the bar had passed half 
way through the coil, after which no farther motion took place. 
Professor Page constructed an electric engine on this principle 
about 1850. The solenoid was placed vertically, like the cylinder 
of an upright engine. A rod of iron, by way of armature, was 
fastened to a piston-rod connected to the crank of a shaft car- 
rying a fly-wheel. The core moved downward by its weight, un- 
til its upper end was just leaving the solenoid, and thus one 
movement of the piston was accomplished. On passing the cur- 
rent the core or piston was attracted upward, and thus the sec- 
ond movement was completed. A commutating device was at- 
tached to the shaft which automatically admitted the current ixLti(^ 
the ooil and cut it oS at the right momeiLt,^^ 
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cobi, Page, Ritchie, Wilde, Dal Negro, and, coming down 
to the present day, the well known inventors whose suc- 
cessful electric motors are now occupying so important 
a field in various lines of work. • 

There is a circumstance connected with the operation 
of an electric motor to which I wish to call your atten- 
tion, for it appears to show unquestionably that the 
electric motor is destined at an early date to occupy an 
even more extended field of usefulness than it does at 
present. This circumstance, briefly, is to be found in 
the fact that a properly constructed electric motor auto- 
matically regulates the amount of current that passes 
through its circuit in proportion to the load that is placed 
therein ; or, in other words, to the work that the motor 
is given to perform. 

The self-regulating power of an electric motor is to 
be traced to the fact that, during its rotation when en- 
ergized by the driving current, an electro-motive force is 
generated in its coils counter, or opposite in direction to, 
that which is applied to its terminals for the purpose of 
sending a driving current through it. This electro-mo- 
tive force is called the counter electro-motive force of the 
motor. It tends to produce a current contrary in direc- 
tion to that of the current which is passing through its 
coils and so decreases the amount of such current. 

The counter electro-motive force produced by an elec- 
tric motor during its rotation increases with the speed 
of rotation. Whenever, therefore, during the rotation 
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of the motor, the amount of work which the machine 
has to perform is decreased and the motor tends to run 
at a higher speed, the counter electro-motive force is in- 
creased, and, consequently, the amount of current that 
is permitted to pass through the motor is correspondingly 
decreased. When, however, an increased load is put 
on the motor, and the machine thereby slows up, on 
this decrease in the rapidity of its rotation, the counter 
electro-motive force is decreased and consequently the 
amount of current which passes through the motor is 
correspondingly increased. In this way the current 
which drives the motor is automatically regulated with 
great nicety. 

There is another reason why the future of the electric 
motor appears to be so bright. This is found in the high 
efficiency of the modern electric motor. Electric motors 
of an efficiency as high or even higher than 90 and 95 
per cent, can be produced. Contrast this with the effi- 
ciency of the modern triple expansion steam engine, 
where an efficiency of 1 7 per cent, would be regarded as 
higher than, perhaps, the actual facts warrant. It 
would seem far from improbable, therefore, that the 
steam engine will, before long, become a thing of the 
past, and this will come as soon as some successful 
method is invented for producing electricity more 
cheaply than it can be produced by the intervention 
of a steam engine. 

Indeed, even at the present time, electricity ?ys» -^ 
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motor power is already successfully competing with 
steam in a number of cases. Examples of such suc- 
cessful competition are seen in cases where a reliable 
water power exists ; for, in such cases, by the erection of 
a suitable water-wheel, the energy of the stream can be 
converted into electrical energy and this can be trans- 
mitted by wires or conductors over distances of many 
miles. A single prime motor, m the shape of a water- 
wheel can, in this manner, drive secondary motors at 
localities hundreds of miles distant. 

Contrast the old method of driving secondary motors 
from a prime motor, by means of belting or gearing, with 
more recent means of transmitting electrical power 
through conductors, for distances of hundreds of miles 
and upwards, and you will see how great a rival steam 
power may soon expect to find in electric power. Look, 
for example, at that great problem of to-day, rapid 
transit by means of electricity, and see how efficient 
and satisfactory such systems for the propulsion of 
street railway cars have been found in almost every lo- 
cality where they have been introduced. 

But, in the meantime, let us not forget that most 
wonderful of modern discoveries which was made in 
1 86 1, by Philip Reis, of Germany. I know that it is 
not an entirely recognized fact that the telephone was 
invented by this gentleman ; but, as I read the rec- 
ords of the past, I find, as I believe a majority of 
scientific men of the present day find, that Philip Reis 
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did in reality invent this remarkable instrument. 
Whether this invention failed of commercial success, 
because it was immature or unripe, I will not now take the 
time to discuss, although I should be pleased to do so. 
Let it suffice to say that it was not until 1876 that Bell, 
of America, produced the first articulating telephone 
which was introduced into actual use on an extended 
commercial scale. 

Like all other great inventions, the telephone has not 
been the product of a single mind. The inventions of 
many able minds were required to bring it to its 
present state of efficiency ; and there can be no reason- 
able doubt that, were the competition greater, the in- 
strument would be improved very far beyond its 
present achievements. 

Looking at the telephone from a strictly scientific stand- 
point, it affords an admirable instance of the combined 
application of the three great inventions which we have 
just been discussing ; namely, the dynamo-electric 
machine, the electric motor, and the long distance trans- 
mission of electric power. 

A speaker talking into the receiving instrument of a 
magneto-electric telephone, at one end of a line wire or 
conductor, plays the part of a prime mover and furnishes, 
through the sound waves he originates, the mechanical 
energy required to move an iron diaphragm towards or 
from a magnet pole. The energy so supplied, like the 
energy supplied by a steam engine to a dY^^xw^-^Xj^^^NxN?:. 
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machine, produces electric currents; for a magneto- 
electric telephone, when used as a transmitter is, in 
reality, a dynamo-electric machine driven by the voice 
of the speaker. The electric currents so produced are 
transmitted over a line wire or conductor, and, passing 
through the coils of a receiving instrument in the form of 
an electric motor, reproduces in its diaphragm motions 
exactly corresponding to those produced by the speaker's 
voice in the transmitting instrument. Consequently a 
person listening at the receiving instrument will hear 
all that is spoken into the transmitting instrument. 

An outgrowth of the telephone appeared in the phono- 
graph, the invention of Edison. In this instrument the 
speaker's voice, directed against an elastic diaphragm, 
causes a stylus or pen attached thereto to produce in- 
dentations on the surface of a sheet of tin-foil or other 
suitable surface, that is mechanically moved under the 
diaphragm. In order to reproduce this speech at any 
subsequent time a corresponding stylus, attached to a 
diaphragm, is given a to-and-fro motion by causinp- 
such stylus or point to be mechanically moved over the 
indented tin-foil surface. As this stylus climbs the hills 
and is pushed into the hollows of the record surface, it 
produces in the diaphragm of the receiving instrument 
motions precisely similar to those by which its impres- 
sions were made, and, consequently, causes such re- 
ceiving diaphragm to reproduce the sounds uttered into 
the transmitting diaphragm. 
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An invention somewhat similar to the telephone is 
found in the instrument called the telephote, by means 
of which communication is carried on along rays of 
light instead of along conducting wires. But time 
presses, and I have yet to call your attention to many 
other remarkable inventions, of which I must, perforce, 
make but brief mention. 

In 182 1, Siebeck,* of Berlin, showed that electrical 
currents could be produced by the contact of dissimilar 
metals, whose ends were soldered together so as to form 
circuits, provided their junctions were maintained at 
a certain difference of temperature. 

* Siebeck's first experiment was made by using an 
electric circuit of a bar of bismuth and a bar of copper so 
soldered together as to form a hollow rectangle. When 
one of the junctions of such a circuit was heated a current 
of electricity was produced, the passage of which 
through the circuit was shown by the deflection of a 
magnetic needle supported inside the rectangle, so as to 
be free to move in a horizontal direction. 

Siebeck showed that the direction of the electric cur- 
rent so produced depended on the junction that was 
heated. If it flowed in one direction when one of the 
junctions or solderings was heated, it flowed in the op- 
posite direction when the other junction was heated. 
In the same manner the current produced by cooling 
either junction was in the opposite direction to that 
produced by heating that junction. 

Siebeck proposed the name of thermo-electric cur- 
rents for the electricity thus produced, aud \.Vv\"s> xsa.x^'^ Ss. 
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Although the discovery of thermo-electricity by Sie- 
beck has never amounted to much commercially, yet 
this would reasonably appear to be in the near future, 
one of the directions along which the most marked 
progress is to be made in electric science. 

In 1827, Dr. G. S. Ohm,* of Berlin, made a remarkable 
mathematical discovery, which is known in science as 

now generally accepted ; he called the combination of 
the two metals or other substances necessary to produce 
the phenomena a thermo-electric couple, and the sepa- 
rate metals or substances, the thermo-electric elements. 
He found that very many metallic and non-metallic 
substances were capable of forming thermo-electric 
couples, and formed a thermo-electric series, arranged 
according to the order of their thermo-electric powers. 

* Dr. Ohm published the results of his classic investi- 
gations in 1827, in a paper entitled *'Die Galvanische 
Kette mathematisch bearbeitet von Dr. G. S. Ohm." 
** The Galvanic Current Mathematically Investigated by 
Dr. G. S. Ohm." 

Probably no purely mathematical j^apers in the do- 
main of electric science appeared during the time of 
Ohm, or, indeed, probably in any time, that contained 
so valuable a generalization as the fundamental principle 
concerning the laws of the electric circuit that Dr. Ohm 
thus first enunciated. Dr. Ohm's article is quite lengthy 
and forms a small volume in itself I append a few 
quotations taken from a translation by Mr. William 
Francis in 1827, as published on page 416, of Vol. 2, of 
a publication entitled ** Scientific Memoirs Selected from 
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Ohm's law. This law is generally expressed as follows : 
The current strength in any circuit is equal to the 
electro- motive force divided by the resistance; or, as you 

the Transactions of Foreign Academies of Science and 
Learned Societies" by Richard Taylor, London: 1841. 

" The f(yrce of the current in a galvanic circuit is directly as the 
sum of all the tensions, and inversely as the entire reduced length of 
the circuit, bearing in mind that at present by redaced length is 
nnderstood the sam of all the quotients obtained by dividing the 
actual lengths corresponding to the homogeneous parts by the 
product of the corresponding conductibilities and sections." 

" From the equation determining the force of the current in a 
galvanic circuit in conjunction with the one previously found, by 
which the electric force at each place of the circuit is given, may 
be deduced with ease and certainty all the phenomena belonging 
to the galvanic circuit. The former I had already some time ago 
derived from manifoldly varied experiments with an apparatus 
which allows of an accuracy and certainty of measurement not 
suspected in this department ; the latter expresses all the obser- 
vations pertaining to it, which already exist in great number, 
with the greatest fidelity., which also continues where the equa- 
tion leads to results no longer comprised in the circle of previous- 
ly published experiments. Both proceed uninterruptedly hand 
in hand with nature, as I now hope to demonstrate by a short 
statement of their consequences ; at the same time I shall consi J- 
er it necessary to observe, that both equations refer to all possi- 
ble galvanic circuits whose state is permanent, consequently they 
comprise the voltaic combination as a particular case, so that the 
theory of the pile needs no separate comment." 

The reduced length referred to in the above quotation 
as the equivalent of the resistance of the circuit and is 
based on the character and dimensions of the substance 
forming the circuit. 

And on page 422 of the same publication. 

" All the electroscopic actions of a galvanic <ivtcKvi\» ol NihNa'^Ksa^^ 
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will find it mathematically in almost any electrical book 

E 
you may chance to open, C = — . 

R 

This law is only true for continuous currents, as indeed 
Ohm suggests, another law being necessary to express 
similar relations in the case of alternating currents' 



described at the ontset, have been above stated ; I therefore pass 
at present to the consideration of the current originating in the 
circuit, the nature of which, as explained above, is expressed at 
every place of the circuit by the equation 

A 

S — . 

L 

Both the form of this equation, as well as the mode by which we 
arrive at it, show directly that the magnitude of the current in such 
a galvanic circuit remains the sams at all places of the circuit, and 
is solely dependent on the m.ode of separation of the electricity, so 
that it does not vary, even though the electric force at any place of the 
circuit be changed by abductiv3 contaxit, or in any other way. This 
equality of the current at all places of the circuit has been proved 
by the experiments of Becquerel, and its independency of the elec- 
tric force at any determinate place of the circuit by those of G. 
BJschof. An abduction or adduction does not alter the current of 
the galvanic circuit so long as they only act immediately on a 
single place of the circuit ; but if two different places were acted 
upon contemporaneously, a second current would be formed, 
which would necessarily, according to circumstances, more or less 
change the first," 

A 

" The equation S «=» 

L 

shows that the current of a galvanic circuit is subjected to a 

change, by each variation originating either in the magnitude of 

a tension or in the reduced length of a part, which latter is itself 

again determined, both by the actual length of the part, as well 

aa by its oonductibility and by its section." 
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Before closing this brief history of electrical invention 
T should call your attention to a notable application 
made by Jacobi* in 1831, in the direction of electrotyp- 
ing, and a somewhat similar invention of electro-plating 
made at a later date by Elkingtonf in 1838, and some- 
what later by Wright. J 

* I believe that the first notice of Dr. Jacobi's discov- 
ery in England was the following communication sent 
to the Editor of the ** Annals of Electricity" and pub- 
lished on page 507, of Vol. 3, by Mr. Julian Guggs- 
worth. 

*'I have jnst learned that Professor Jacobi is occupying him- 
self with a discovery which may, if in the end successfnl, prove 
of far more nse than Dagnerre^s. He observed that the copper 
deposited by galvanic action on his plates of copper oonld, by 
certain precautions, be removed from those plates in perfect 
sheets which presented in relief, most accurately, every accidental 
indentation on the original plate. Following up this remark, he 
employed an engraved copper plate for his battery, caused the 
deposit to be formed on it, removed it by some means or other ; 
he found that the engraving was printed thereon in relief (like a 
wood cut), and sharp enough to print from. Whether a repeti- 
tion of the process from this galvanically formed block will fur- 
nish, in its turn, a copper plate from which impressions can be 
thrown off, is not yet established. 

JULIAN GUGGSWORTH." 
Wormwood Scrubs, 

Feb. 6, 1839. 

fThe Messrs. Elkington took out a patent in connec- 
tion with Mr. Q. W. Barrett for a process for electrolyti- 
cally coating articles of copper and brass with zinc, on 
July 24, 1838. 

;[; Wright's inventions in electro-plal\\\^^^\^\i^^^^ '^i^ 
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a fact published by Scheele, of the solubility of the ox- 
ide and cyanide of gold, silver and copper. I quote a 
passage from Scheele s Chemical Essays, pages 405 and 
406, from p. 20 of that interesting book, **The Art of 
Electro- metallurgy "by G. Gore. D. Appleton & Co. , New 
York, 1884: 

' If, after these calces' [i. e. the cyanides of gold and silver] * have 
been precipitated, a sufficient quantity of the precipi'ating 
liquor be added in order to redissolve them, the solution remains 
clear in the open air, and in this state the aerial acid [i. e. the 
carbonic acid], does not precipitate the metallic calx." 

Continuing, Mr. Gore says : 

^^ This statement suggested to Mr. Wright the probable suitabili 
ity of the cyanides of gold and silver, dissolved in solutions of the 
alkaline cyanides, for the purpose of electro-plating ; and he im- 
mediately took a solution, composed of chloride of silver dis- 
solved in aqueous ferro-cyanide of potassium, and quickly ob- 
tained what had never been acquired before, viz. a tJiick deposit of 
firm and white silver by electrolytic action. In all previous trials 
the coating of silver had either been very thin, or in a state of 
dark-coloured, loose powder, completely useless for the intended 
purpose. 

*' The first article that received the successful coating was a 
small vase, and the next was a small figure of a kid. They were 
coated by Mr. Wright at his residence, and the process adopted 
was as follows : — A common, porous garden-pot, containing the 
silver solution, was placed in dilute sulphuric acid contained in 
an outer vessel ; the article to be coated was immersed in the in- 
ner liquid, and connected by a wire with a cylinder of zinc sur- 
rounding the porous cell, and immersed in the dilute acid. It was 
about a month after this that a solution of actual cyanide (not f er*. 
ro-cyanide) of silver and potassium was first employed by Mr. 
Wright for the same purpose. It is true that cyanides in several 
forms had been used both for electro-coppering and silvering 
about sixteen months previously ; but that was by the simple 
immersion process, without the use of zinc, or a single cell or 
battery, and by that process no tViick d^^i^oaita can be obtained,'^ 
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Jacobi called his process galvanoplasty,*but it is now 
generally known as electrotyping. By means of this 
process copies are made of various objects such as met- 
als, or statues, in copper or other metals. 

In the process of electro-plating an electric current 
passing through a bath containing a solution of a metal- 
lic salt decomposes said solution and dissolves a plate of 
metal hung at the anode, or electro-positive terminal of 

— _ — - ^ 

* A translation of Professor Jacobi's original paper on 
*'Galvanoplastik; or the Process of Cohering Copper into 
Plates, or Other Given Forms, by Means of Galvanic 
Action on Copper Solutions. By Dr. M. Jacobi, Privy 
Councilor to the Emperor of Russia, and Member of the 
Royal Academy of Sciences,of St. Petersburg, '' appeared 
in p. 323 of Vol. 7, of the Annals of Electricity. 

" The pages which I now submit to my readers contain such of 
my discoveries of the new application of the galvanic powers, as 
appear to be important with reference to practical and scien- 
tific individuals ; and which, in some measure, already has be- 
come so. It happened, whilst I was in Dorpart, in the month of 
February, 1837, prosecuting my galvanic investigations, that I 
discovered a striking phenomenon which presented itself in my 
experiments, and furnished me with perfectly novel views. By 
an attentive observation and persevering pursuit of this phenom- 
ena, I soon became convinced that in this simple fact there lay 
a completely new field of interest ; which by means of galvanic 
currents we might be able to arrive at successfully ; but it was 
only by very gradual steps that I attained a knowledge of the 
simple conditions, on which the results are depending." 

Also on page 495 of the same Volume : 

" In the year 1837, whilst in Dorpart, I had a series of experi- 
ments to carry on, upon the strength, and d\rt«A.\OTL o\ ^^^-ftss^.^ 
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the source, and deposits it in an adherent coating over 
any electrically conducting surface placed in the bath 
and connected to the kathode, or electro-negative termi- 
nal of the source. By making the plate hung at the 
anode of the same metal as that dissolved in the bath, 
the strength of the solution in the bath is maintained 
constant and the process becomes a continuous one, the 
metal being dissolved from the plate at the anode as 
rapidly as it is removed from the solution of the bath. 

currents produced by an apparatus constructed upon similar 
principles ; but instead of copper plates I furnished myself with 
copper cylinders, surrounded by animal bladders, for the purpose 
of keeping the liquids separate. As these bladders became dam- 
aged by use, they were taken out, and gave occasion to inquire 
into the form in which the copper was reduced. It was found on 
the surface of the copper cylinders, and in the inner folds of the 
bladders, partly in thin bars and partly in large and small corns 
of crystalline texture, which to those beneath shewed not the 
least attachment. Afterwards, however, whilst continuing to re- 
move these corns, &c., it was found that they adhered more close- 
ly together, and required some force to separate them ; it was 
also found that the copper cylinder itself was completely covered 
with a layer of reduced copper, which, to my astonishment, was 
removed in large well-connected plates. As no mention had hith- 
erto been made of such regular formations of i educed copper, 
these coins, &c., were held of a high interest. I must confess, in- 
deed, that I was myself surprised, as I remarked at the time, that 
some fine file marks and indentations from hammer-blows, which 
were conspicuous on the surface of the copper cylinders, had, 
with the greatest degree of accuracy, given corresponding forms 
to the plates of reduced copper. This remarkable phenomenon 
was a strong proof of the conformation to the law by which cop- 
per is capable of being reduced, and which could not have been 
expected from the un-uniform productions which had previously 
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An important modern outgrowth of electro-plating, 
or more correctly of electrolysis, is to be found in the 
extremely valuable invention of the secondary or storage 
battery in 1859. The storage or secondary battery of 
Plants* consists essentially of plates of lead immersed in 
dilute sulphuric acid. By the passage of an electric cur- 
rent through the acid, electrolytic decomposition takes 
place, and, by a process called **formmg the plates," 
which consists substantially in sending a current for a 
considerable length of time in one direction, and then 



been obtained. As the reduced plates acquire a certain degree of 
connection and firmness, there were hopes that, by a discernment 
of their management, these properties might be obtained in a 
ftill higher degree ; and, finally, this humid method of forming 
copper plates on the surface of the cylinders, by galvanic action, 
immediately held out a practical result worthy of pursuing. 
How and by what manifold experiments thess expectations shall 
be conformed with, and what will be acquired, in the course of 
performance, beyond that already done, cannot, in this place, be 
mentioned, where merely the description of the proceeding and 
the methods hitherto given are intended.^' 

" It appears, therefore, that firm coherent copper may be re- 
duced from its solution by the galvanic current. For this pur; 
pose we employ an apparatus similar to that formerly described.'' 

* Plant6 published his original papers * * Researches sur 
la polarization Voltaique " in the 49th vol. of the Comptes- 
rendus, page 402. The studies described in this pa- 
per were undertaken for the purpose of comparing the 
secondary currents produced by voltameters of different 
metals placed in different solutions. As a result of these 
and later investig^ations, he discovered llv^ ^dN^\>Jv.?v.^^'s» 
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passing it through the cell in the opposite direction and 
repeating this change of direction many times, the lead 
plates become changed ; one of them becomes finally 
coated with lead peroxide, and the other with finely 
divided metallic lead. If now, when in this state, the 
charging current be discontinued, the cell will act as an 
independent source of electric current, and will pro- 
duce a current which will flow through the cell in the 
opposite direction to that of the current which was 
required to charge it. 

possessed by lead plates immersed in dilute sulphuric 
acid. He thus describes such a combination on pa-^e 
14 of his book entitled *'The Storage of Electric En- 
ergy." London: Whittaker & Co., 1887. 

" Lead covered with peroxide of lead, in water acidulated by 
sulphuric acid, acts in fact in a manner exactly the reverse to that 
of zinc in the same liquid. It tends to decompose the water, by 
absorbing hydrogen, and to become the positive pole of a cell, if 
it is connected with lead not oxydised, whilst pure zinc tends to 
decompose the water, by absorbing oxygen, and becomes the neg- 
ative pole of a cell in which it is opposed to another metal." 

" To this cause of the development of a secondary current by 
the voltameter of lead electrodes, we may add the effect produced 
upon the wire or plate of the negative pole on short-circuiting 
the voltameter after being submitted to the primary current." 

" The lead plate placed at the negative pole does not undergo, 
by the action of the primary current, as marked a change as that 
of the positive pole ; nevertheless, as lead is always more or less 
oxydised by exposure to the air, it is brought to a more perfect 
metallic state by the hydrogen which is manifestly the means of 
reducing the cell, and its tint changes from a bluish grey to a 
much lighter ^rey." 
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During this discharge of the cell the lead peroxide Pb 
O2 on one plate gives one of its atoms of oxygen and 
oxydizes the metallic lead on the other plate. When this 
oxydation becomes complete, both of the plates become 
covered with lead monoxide Pb O, and the cell ceases 
to furnish an electric current. If, however, the charg- 
ing current be again sent through it, an atom of oxygen 
is again transferred from one plate to the other leavmg 
the first plate as before covered with spongy lead and 
the other with lead peroxide of Pb Og. By such a stor- 
age cell, a convenient means is provided for practically 
storing the energy of the electric current. 

I have described the operation of charging the cell 
as consisting essentially in the transference of an atom 
of oxygen from one of the plates to the lead monoxide 
Pb O, on the other plate, whereby one of the plates be- 
comes covered with spongy lead and the other with lead 
peroxide Pb Og. In reality, this is but the final result, 
intermediate compounds being formed with which I will 
not burden you this evening. 

I wish at this point to call your attention to the fact 
that a storage battery cannot any more properly be said 
to store electricity, than a music box can be said to 
store sound when mechanical power is applied to wind 
its driving spring. What the storage battery actually 
stores is the energy of the charging current. It acts as 
a device whereby energy is stored up by effecting 
chemical decomposition, suchenei^y Wvcv^V^^tvSj^^^^'k^^^ 
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from mechanical energy to chemical potential energy. 
In discharging the storage battery this chemical poten- 
tial energy becomes liberated and appears as electric 
energy, just as it does in the voltaic cell. 

Plant6's original battery was greatly improved by 
Faure in 1880, who, by spreading oxide of lead over the 
surface of the plates, greatly reduced the time required 
for forming the plates. 

A very bright future is, in all probability, in store for the 
storage battery. Much, however, requires to be effected 
before it can take its place in the work of the world on a 
very extended scale. Considerable improvements, how- 
ever, are being made in this direction, and, we may reason- 
ably expect in the near future a better storage battery. ' 

I have in this exceedingly brief and somewhat im- 
perfect manner traced with you the progress made in 
electricity, from the time of the birth of the great idea of 
Thales until the present day. Although I know how 
dangerous it is even under the most favorable circum- 
stances to assume the position of a prophet, yet I 
desire to venture a few suggestions concerning the 
great things that it seems to me electric science has in 
the near future for the human race. These to my mind 
are briefly as follows : — 

(i.) A cheaper means for the production of electricity 
than is now possible by burning coal for the driving 
power of a steam engine, which in its part turns a 
d/namo-electric machii\^. 
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This invention will, probably, be found in some im- 
provement in thermo-electricity, whereby coal will be 
burned directly to produce electricity, and not, as now, 
through the double intervention of a steam engine and 
dynamo. 

(2.) The entire replacement of the steam engine by the 
electric motor. 

I do not think it unreasonable to believe that many 
in my audience to-night will live to see the steam 
engine relegated to the scrap pile as antiquated, and, 
possibly, even to hear it spoken of in their times as 
an incredible instance of how an otherwise bright age 
should have remained satisfied for so long with such a 
clumsy contrivance for the conversion of energy. 

(3). The successful solution of the problem of aerial 
navigation, effected, possibly, by means of the electric 
motor, and being rendered possible as a result of im-* 
provements in the economical production of electricity. 
To my mind this problem only needs for its successful 
solution, means for concentrating great power in small 
weight 

(4). The replacing of the electric light, that is the pres- 
ent electric light, with its preponderance of useless and 
injurious low heat rays, by some species of electrically 
produced light which shall possess a smaller propor- 
tion of the useless heat rays and a larger proportion of 
the desired light rays. Though this discovery may 
come by the discovery of some means oi ^xo^>\c.m^^OA^ 
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light by ohemical phosphorescence, yet it seems more 
probable that it will be by means of physical phospho- 
rescence, or by means of molecular bombardment as 
pointed out by Nikola Tesla in his classic experiments 
on the effects produced by alternating currents of extra- 
ordinary frequency and difference of potential. 

(5), A more intelligent means than are now adopted 
in the therapeutical applications of electricity to the cur- 
ing of diseases, whereby human life may be considera- 
bly prolonged, and human suffering lessened. 

In concluding this very brief survey of the electric field 
I am reminded of a charming story that I remember 
reading in my early childhood. If you will pardon me 
I will relate the story as I remember it. 

There once lived in the city of Bagdad a widow, who 
had an only son named Aladdin. Aladdin became the 
owner of a magic lamp which possessed the remarkable 
power of bringing to the aid of its owner the services of 
a powerful genie. No matter what service Aladdin 
wished, he had but to rub the lamp and the genie ap- 
peared, and gratified him. By its means he could hear 
the faintest whisper uttered thousands of miles away. 
By it he could annihilate time and distance, and be 
transferred, in the twinkling of an eye, to the tops of the 
highest mountains around Bagdad. 

Do you not agree with me that Thales, at least poten- 
tially, rediscovered this wonderful talisman ; for, when 
he rubbed the bit of ambei, did he not call to the aid of 
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the world the services of a genie more powerful than 
the slave of the lamp ? Cannot the genius of electricity 
permit us to hear the faintest whisper uttered hundreds 
of miles away? Can we not by its means carry on 
communication with foreign lands under the bed of the 
ocean? Can we not by it annihilate time and distance? 
And if the genius of electricity has done so much for 
the world during the time that we have traced his works, 
does it seem that some of the things which I have 
pointed out to you as possibilities in the near future 
are not, after all, so extremely improbable ? 

Perhaps I may be pardoned if I add to the prophe- 
cies made at the close of the Brooklyn lecture in 1892, 
a subsequent prophecy, prepared for an article printed 
in the January number of this year's McClure's Maga- 
zine entitled " The Edge of the Future." It contains 
a brief statement of what appears to me may be ex- 
pected in the future, and most of it in the not too 
distant future. 

** In the nearer foreground I see a practical method 
for the production of electricity directly from the 
burning of coal. This achieved, there necessarily 
follows the universal adoption of the electric motor 
as a prime mover ; the relegation of the steam-engine 
to the scrap-heap, and the almost immediate realiza- 
tion of the airship as a means of transportation. 

"Assuming the cause of chemical affinity to lie in 
the unlike electric charges of the combining atoms, 
I see the practical realization of ^l^cUvc s'^^xvVvfc'^Ss..^ 
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whereby wholesome food-products will be directly 
formed under the potency of electric affinities. I 
see, too, a marked advance in electro-therapeutics, 
whereby human life will be prolonged and its suffer- 
ings alleviated. Diagnosis and prognosis will be 

I 

profoundly aided by exact electrical measurements 
of the various organs of the human body as regards 
their electromotive force and resistance. The electro- 
therapeutist of the future will employ electric charges 
and currents for restoring the normal charges and 
currents of the body, as well as for the stimulation 
of nervous or muscular tissues. 

" Back of these achievements I discern a practical 
apparatus for seeing through a wire — i.e., a device 
for looking into a receiver at one end of a metallic 
wire and seeing therein a faithful reproduction of 
whatever optical images are impressed on a trans- 
mitter at the other end — even though thousands of 
miles intervene. I see the possible use of the step- 
down transformer for the preparation of a road-bed 
or road-surface by the vitrification, in sttUy of clay or 
other suitable soil, by the intense heating power of 
enormous currents of electricity. 

** These things I believe I see with fair distinctness. 
In the further background I faintly see, dimly out- 
lined through the clouds, an apparatus for the auto- 
matic registration of unwritten, unspoken thought, 
and its accurate reproduction at any indefinite time 

afterwards.*' 

THE. E.i^ii. 



N'ote, — There can be no doubt but that Gilbert's 
success in the domain of electricity was due largely 
to his methods, which, to a great extent, were those 
formulated by Bacon. 

Credit has very properly been awarded to Bacon 
for the services he thus rendered physical science by 
the clear manner in which he pointed out the method 
that should be adopted by the scientific investigator ; 
viz., the persistent, intelligent interrogation of nature 
as opposed to pure speculation. A danger exists, 
however, in going too far in the amount of such 
credit. 

From the preceding quotation from the ** Library 
of Useful Knowledge," on Bacon's '* Novum Organon 
Scientiarum," one might well imagine that there had 
been no line of investigaliou ol walevvx^ >x^^ \.^ S^kns*. 
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time. Such, however, was far from being true. The 
methods of scientific investigation have been pretty 
much the same in all ages. Bacon by no means 
pointed out an entirely new road leading to the Mys- 
teries of the Temple of Nature. It is true there were 
no well-defined, beaten broad-ways. Its travellers 
had been too few. There w^as only her^ and there a 
straggler who had wandered far into the hitherto 
unexplored land, and so few had followed his hesi- 
tating and uncertain footsteps i hat time had alrtiost 
obliterated them. No wonder, therefore, that to 
many it seemed that Bacon was pointing out an 
entirely new way, and even to the present day he is 
given, I think, too much praise. I quite agree with 
Prof. Oliver Lodge, v;ho thus refers to the matter in 
a very able book entitled "The Pioneers of Science" 
(London, Macmillan & Company, 1893, pp. 404). He 
is speaking of those great pioneers in science who, 
early in the dawn of true science, followed paths that 
are now broad and high ways. 

The quotation is to be found on page 141. 

"Of Lord Bacon, who flourished about the same 
time (a little later), it is necessary to say something, 
because many persons are under the impression that 
to him and his Novum Organon the reawakening of 
the world, and the overthrow of Aristotelian tradition, 
are mainly due. His influence, however, has been 
exaggerated. I am not going to enter into a dis- 
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Cussion of the Novum Organon^ and the mechanical 
methods which he propounded as certain to evolve 
truth if patiently pursued; for this is what he thought 
he was doing — giving to the world an infallible recipe 
for discovering truth, with which any ordinarily in- 
dustrious man could make discoveries by means of 
collection and discrimination of instances. You will 
take my statement for what it is worth, but I assert 
this : that many of the methods which Bacon lays 
down are not those which the experience of mankind 
has found to be serviceable ; nor are they such as a 
scientific man would have thought of devising. 

" True it is that a real love and faculty for science 
are born in a man, and that to the man of scientific 
capacity rules of procedure are unnecessary ; his own 
intuition is sufficient, or he has mistaken his vocation, 
— but that is not my point. It is not that Bacon's 
methods are useless because the best men do not 
need them ; if they had been founded on a careful 
study of the methods actually employed, though it 
might be unconsciously employed, by scientific men 
— as the methods of induction, stated long after by 
John Stuart Mill, were founded — then, no doubt, 
their statement would have been a valuable service 
and a great thing to accomplish. But they were not 
this. They are the ideas of a brilliant man of letters, 
writing in an age when scientific research was almost 
unknown, about a subject in which h^ ^^^ ^w ^ssNa.- 
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teur. I confess I do not see how he, or John Stuart 
Mill, or any one else, writing in that age, could have 
formulated the true rules of philosophizing ; because 
the materials and information were scarcely to hand. 
Science and its methods were only beginning to grow. 
No doubt it was a brilliant attempt. No doubt also 
there are many good and true points in the statement, 
especially in his insistence on the attitude of free and 
open candour with which the investigation of nature 
should be approached. No doubt there was much 
beauty in his allegories of the errors into which men 
were apt to fall — the idola of the market-place, of the 
tribe, of the theatre, and of the den ; but all this is 
literature, and on the solid progress of science may 
be said to have had little or no effect. Descartes's 
Discourse on Method W2S a much more solid produc- 
tion." 

" You will understand that I speak of Bacon purely 
as a scientific man. As a man of letters, as a lawyer, 
a man of the world, and a statesman, he is beyond 
any criticism of mine. I speak only of the purely 
scientific aspect of the No%mm Organon. The Essays 
and The Advancement of Learning are masterly pro- 
ductions ; and as a literary man he takes high rank." 

Note also in this connection the opinion of Prof. 
Draper, quoted by Lodge, page 143, from the former's 
* History of Civilization in Europe,* vol. ii. page 259. 

^'ThQ more closely we examine the writings of 
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Lord Bacon, the more unworthy does he seem to have 
been of the great reputation which has been awardeil 
to him. The popular delusion to which he owes so 
much originated at a time when the history of science 
was unknown. They who first brought him into 
notice knew nothing of the old school of Alexandria. 
This boasted founder of a new philosophy could not 
comprehend, and would not accept,^ the greatest of 
all scientific doctrines when it was plainly set before 
his eyes. 

" It has been represented that the invention of the 
true method of physical science was an amusement 
of Bacon's hours of relaxation from the more labori- 
ous studies of law, and duties of a court. 

" His chief admirers have been persons of a literary 
turn, who have an idea that scientific discoveries 
are accomplished by a mechanico-mental operation. 
Bacon never produced any great practical result him- 
self, no great physicist has ever made any use of his 
method. He has had the same to do with the devel- 
opment of modern science that the inventor of the 
orrery has had to do with the discovery of the mech- 
anism of the world. Of all the important physical 
discoveries, there is not one which shows that its 
author made it by the Baconian instrument. 

"Newton never seems to have been aware that he 
was under any obligation to Bacon. Archimedes, 
and the Alexandrians, and the Arabians, and Leo- 
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n^irdo da Vinci did very well before he was born ; 
the discovery of America by Columbus and the cir- 
cumnavigation by Magellan can hardly be attributed 
to him, yet they were the consequences of a truly 
philosophical reasoning. But the investigation of 
Nature is an affair of genius, not of rules. No man 
can invent an organon for writing tragedies and epic 
poems. Bacon's system is, in its own terms, an idol 
of the theatre. It would scarcely guide a man to a 
solution of the riddle of -/Elia Laelia Crispis, or to that 
of the charade of Sir Hilary. 

*' Few scientific pretenders have made more mis- 
takes than Lord Bacon. He rejected the Copernican 
system, and spoke insolently of its great author ; he 
undertook to criticise adversely Gilbert's treatise De 
Magnete ; he was occupied in the condemnation of 
any investigation of final causes, while Harvey was 
deducing the circulation of the blood from Aqua- 
pendente's discovery of the valves in the veins ; he 
was doubtful whether instruments were of any ad- 
vantage, while Galileo was investigating the heavens 
with the telescope. Ignorant himself of every branch 
of mathematics, he presumed that they were usf^less 
in science but a few years before Newton achieved 
by their aid his immortal discoveries." 
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mentioned by Pliny, 22 

Amber, attractive nature, men- 
tioned by Gaffendus, Digby, 
and Brown, 22 

Amber, electrified by friction, 
16 

Ampere's discovery, 143, 144 

Ampere's discovery, Silliman 

on, 143, 144 
Anode, definition of, 171 
Anomalous magnetization, 63 
Arc light, voltaic, the first, 117- 

119 
Arc, voltaic, intense heat of, 

119 
Area of protection afforded by 

lightning-rods, 102 



Area of protection afforded by 
lightning rods, difiSculty of 
correctly estimating, 102 

Articulating telephone, inven- 
tion of, by Bell, 163 

Atlantic cable, Field's first an- 
nouncement as to the success- 
ful laying of, 148-151 

Atmospheric electricity, De Ro- 
mas' experiments with, 82, 83 

Atmospheric electricity, Frank- 
lin's experiments with, 79-82 

Atmospheric electricity. Rich- 
man's fatal experiments with, 
84-87 

B 

Bacon's inductive method of 
studying natural phenomena, 
25-27 

Bacon's *' Novum Organon," 26 

Bath, plating, 172 

Bell, invention of articulating 
telephone by, 163 

Benediti, 12 

Benediti, Piccolomini, Galileo, 
independent discovery of the 
laws of motion by, 12 

Biographical notice of Harris 
by Tomlinson, 90-94 

Brett's dynamo-electric ma- 
chine, 155 

Brush-and-spray discharge, Tes- 
la's, 60 

Bumper, electrified, use of, by 
Franklin, 34 
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vention o( the electric tele^ 


Cable, fiist submarine, 148 


graph, 145 


Carbon arc lighl exhibiled at 


CunKus, independent invention 


Royal Instilutiun, Davy's de- 


of Leyden jar bv, 43, 44 


scriplion of, 118-iao 


CunEeus' letter to Reaumur con- 


Carbonliaiion of fibrous male- 


cerning effects of discharge of 


rial of the filament of incan- 


Leyden jar, 47, 48 


descenl decuic lamp, 156 




Carbonizing process for fila- 


D 


ment of incandescent electric 


Dal Negro's electric motor, 160 


lamp. 156 


Dal Negro's magneto -electric 


Carlisle and Nicholson, discov- 


machine, 154 


ery of electrolyais by, iil. 


Daniell's constant cell, descrip- 




tion of, 140. 141 


Cavallo on lighlning protection, 


Daniell's constant cell, impor- 


84-86 


tance of, to the operation of 


Cavallo on the invention of the 


the Morse system of telegra- 


Leyden jar, 51. 53 


phy. 139 


Cavendish and Watt, indepen- 


Daniell's description of his cell- 




lo Faraday, 140, 141 


of water by, 13 


Daniell's double-fluid cell, 140 


Celestial sphere, division of, into 


Daniell's invention of the coo- 


five zones by Thales, 16 


slant voltaic pile, 135 


Chamber o( Incandescent elec- 


Davy, discovery of poussium 


tric lamp, ts6 


by, 113-115 


Charging of storage battery, 175 


"De Magnete," Gilbert's, 92 


Circuits, nnn-cleclrical, Wat- 


"De Magnete," Gilbert's pub- 


son's so-called, 2g, 30 


lication of, in iboo, 32 


Clarke's dynamo -electric ma- 


Definition of acoustic reso- 


chine, 154 


nance, 67 


Conducting power, electrical. 


Definition of anode, 171 


Watson's experiments on, S9- 


Definition of electric resonance. 


Conducting power, influence of. 


Definition of kathode, 171 


on efficiency of lighlning 


De Romas, experiments of,. 


rods, q8 




Conduction, electric, modern 


83,83 


views concerning, 73-79 


De Romas' kite, St, S3 


Conduction, electric, old views 


Desaguliers on the slate of the 


concerning, 71. 72 


electric science in 1741, 52-54 


Conductive discharge, 61. Gl 


Description of electro- plating. 


Conlraplex telegraphy, 151 


171, 172 


Conveclive discharge, 63 


Diamonds, sapphires, and othex 


Counter- electromotive force of 




electric motor, 160 


tion, list of, 33 


Counter-electromotive force o( 


Differential calculus, ioveatloit 


voltaic cell, 139 


of, 13 


Cookes' claim to priority ot in- 
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Discharge, brush-and-spray, 

Tesla's, 60 
Discharge, conductive, 61, 62 
Discharge, convective, 63 
Discharge, disruptive, 62 
Discharge, ^impulsive or oscil- 
latory, of lightning, 91, 92 
Discharge, oscillatory, of Ley- 
den jar, Henry's discovery of, 
61, 62 
Discharge, Tesla's flaming, 57 
Discharge, Tesla's sensitive- 
thread, 56 
Discharge, Tesla's streaming, 

59 
Discharges of Leyden jar and 

lightning, resemblance be- 
tween, 97 

Discharges, lightning, oscilla- 
tory character of, 97 

Discharges of lightning. 
Lodge's classification of, 91, 
92 

Discharges, oscillatory, Hertz 
on, 66, 67 

.Discharges, oscillatory, of Ley- 
den jar, Lodge on rate of, 70- 
72 

Discharging of storage battery, 

175 

Discovery of the compound na- 
ture of alkalies and the alka- 
line earths, Davy's announce- 
ment of, to the Royal Society, 
113-116 

Discoveries of Galvani, 104- 
107 

Disruptive discharge, 62 

Distribution, alternating-cur- 
rent system of, 64, 65 

Distribution by alternating cur- 
rents, advantages possessed 
by, 65 

Dots and dashes of the Morse 
alphabet, how produced, 147 

Double-fluid cell, Daniall's, 140 

Dual character of electric ex- 
citement, 42 



Du Fay's double-fluid electrical 
hypothesis, 36-38 

Du Fay's single-fluid electrical 
hypothesis, Priestley on, 37 

Duplex telegraphy, invention 
of, 150 

Dynamo-electric machine, early 
experiments of Faraday con- 
cerning the principles of 
operation of, 134 



Early Leyden jar discharges 
through long circuits, 30, 31 

Eclipses, nature of first, ob- 
served by Thales, 16 

Edison's invention of the phono- 
graph, 164 

Efficiency of lightning-rods, 96 

Eflluent electric matter, Nollet's 
hypothesis of, 40, 41 

Effluvia, electric. Grey on, 29 

Effluvia, electric, Nollet's hy- 
pothesis of, 40, 41 

Electric conduction, modern 
views concerning, 73-79 

Electric conduction, modern 
conception of, 64 

Electric conduction, old views 
concerning, 71, 72 

Electric arc light, Staite's, 125- 
127 

Electric effluvia, Grey on, 29 

Electric effluvia, Nollet's hy- 
pothesis of, 40, 41 

Electric force, unrecognized for 
a long time, 20 

Electric light, extensive use, 

15$ 

Electric light, Faraday on im- 
practicability of, 125 

Electric light, Paine's, 128-133 

Electric motor, advantages 
possessed by, 161 

Electric motor, counter-electro- 
motive force of, 160 

Electric motor, Dal Negro's^ 
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Eleelric \ 

of, 158 

Elcciricmoior, Jacobi's. 158, 159 
ElecLric molur, Martin and 

Weiiler on, 157 
Electric motor, Page's, 15B. 159 
Elt^clric motor, Ritchie's, t6o 
Elccltic motor, self-regulating 

power possessed by, 160 
Electric motor, tbe more im- 

pottant relative advantages 

posscBBed by, 161, 163 
Electric motor, why not at first 

commercially successful, 15&, 

Electric motor, Wilde's. 160 
Electric radiation, 68 
Electric 
of, 67 
Electric i 

^7 
Electric telegraph, Henrys 

early invention of, 138, 139 
Electric telegraph, Morse's 
early conception of, 145-147 
Electric telegraph. Wheat- 
stone's claim to priority of 
invfiuion of, 145 
Electric transmission of power, 
advantages possessed by, 161, 

Electric waves, interference of, 

69, 70 
Electrical conducting power, 

ing, 28-30 

Electrical hypothesis of Nollet, 
40,41 

Electrical jack, use of, by 
Franklin, 33 

Electricity, atmospheric, De 
Romas' experiments nith, 82, 
83 

Electricity, atmospheric, Frank- 
lin's experiments with, 7Q-8a 
Electricity, atmospheric, Rich- 
man's /alal experiments on, 

8^-87 



Electricity, first recorded ex- 
periment in. by Thales, 16 

Electricity, first recorded eitpcr- 
imenC in, by Thales, signifi- 
cation of, Id 

Electricity produced by the 
friction at tourmaline, iq, 20 

Electricity, thermo-, Siebecic's 

Electrics and non-e tec tries, Gil- 
bert's classification of. 33, 23 
Electrified bumper, use of, by 



by Sturgeon, 135 
Electro-magneiic __ 

type of invention of, 144 
Electro-magnetic waves, Herlf 

conceptions of, 67 
Electro -mag net ism am 

taic cell. Oersted's ■ 

existing bet wed 



142 
Electro- magnet, invention 1 

by Henry, 135 
Electro -magnets, Henry's, isGi.fl 

137 I 

Electromotive force, counter-, 



mentsin, 170 
Electro-plating, descriptio 

171. 17a 
Electro-plating, Elkingion's I 

Electro-pialing, Wright's 

tion of, 169 
Electro typing, invention of. Il 

Jacobi, i6g ' 

Electrocution of a turkey, 34. J 
Electrolysis, discovery of, T 

Nichalson and Carlisle, I 
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Elkington on the use of mag- 
neto-electric machine in 
electro-plating, 125 

Elkington*s invention of electro- 
plating, 169 

Eikington's invention of electro- 
plating, date of patent for, 
18, 169 

Environment, effect of, on the 
development of inventions, 8 

Euclid, 47th proposition of, in- 
vention anticipated by Thales, 
16 

Excitement, electric, dual char- 
acter of, 42 

Exhaustion of incandescent 
electric lamps, 156 

Experiment of Theophrastus, 

19 



Faraday, discovery of magneto- 
electric induction by, 127, 

Faraday's early dynamo-elec- 
tric machine, 153 

Faraday's early experiments on 
the principles involved in the 
operation of dynamo-electric 
machines, 134 

Faraday's experimental re- 
searches, 152, 153 

Faure storage battery, 176 

Field, Cyrus W., first Atlantic 
cable, 148 

Field's first announcement of 
the successful laying of the 
Atlantic cable, 148-151 

Filament of incandescent elec- 
tric lamp, 156 

First announcement of Ohm's 
discovery, 167, 168 

First submarine cable, 148 

Flaming discharge, Tesla's, 57 

Flaming discharge, Tesla's, 
conditions necessary for pro- 
ducing, 58 

Flashes, lightning, oscillatory 
character of, 97 
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Fleming's '* Electric Current 
Transformer," quotations 
from, 74-79 

Forming of plates of storage 
battery, 173 

Franklin, circumstances leading 
to the invention of the light- 
ning-rod by, 87, 88 

Franklin, directions of, concern- 
ing the construction of light- 
ning-rods, 81, 82 

Franklin, spirits fired by dis- 
charge across the Schuylkill 
River by, 33 

Franklin's kite, 79, 80 

Franklin's single-fluid hypothe- 
sis of electricity, 38-41 

Frog, Galvani's, 103 

Fruitful and timely inventions, 
9, 10 



Gaffendus, Digby, and Brown, 
attractive nature of amber 
mentioned by, 22 

Galileo, 13 

Galileo, Benediti, Piccolomini, 
independent discovery of laws 
of motion, 12 

Galvani, discoveries of, 103-107 

Galvani's frog, 103 

Galvani's frog electroscope, 104 

Galvani's frog, stories told con- 
cerning, 104-106 

Galvanic multipler, Sweigger's, 
136 

Galvanoplastic process, Jaco- 
bi's, 171 

Galvanoplas.tics, 171 

Galvanoplasty, 171 

Gilbert, physician to Queen 
Elizabeth, electrical observa- 
tions of, 22 

Gilbert's classification of elec- 
trics and non-electrics, 22, 23 
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cal conducling powe 

Grey, Stephen, eleci 

searches of, :?, zS 



Gutler-spouts. melal roofs, Hnd 
cornices, disposiiEon of, as re- 
gards lightning-rods, 93, 94 

H 

Harmonic telegraphy, 152 

Harris on lightning proteclion. 
S7-89 

Harris, Tomlinson s biographi- 
cal notice of, go-g4 

Henry's analysis uf the dy- 
namic phenomena of the Ley- 
den jar, 61, 63 

Henry's diacovery of [he oscil- 
latory characler of the dis- 
charge of a Leyden jar, 61, 6 



lenry's 
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137 



f the 
139 
136. 



Henry's eleclro-magnets, ap- 
plication of Sweigf^r's prin- 
ciples to, 138, i3g 
Henry's galvanic multiplier, 135 
Henry's invention of the elec- 
tro-magnet, 135 

sclllatury discharges, 
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66, 67 
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Hertz's theory of electro-mag 

netic waves, 66-70 
High potential discharges, Tei 

la's experiments on, 55-60 
Hiorth's ' 
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Humphry Davy's discovery 

Hypoihesis. double-Quid, of DnV 

Fay, 36-38 
Hypothesis, Nollei's, of affluent 

electric matter, 40, 41 
Hypothesis, Nollei's, of effluent 

Hypothesis, Nollei's, of electric j 

Hypothesis of electricity. NolvJ 

Hypothesis, singk-lluid, ofeleci^ 
tricky, Franklin's, 38-41 

I 

Ideas, birth of, Youmans on. 

Immature or incomplete invi 

Impulsive or oscillatory Ijght-i 

niug discharge. 91, 92 
Incandescent electric lai 

chamber of, 156 
Incandescent electric lamp, filsa 

ment of, 156 
Incandescent electric tamp, lifd 

of, 155 J 

Incandescent electric lamp, liliA 

'ention of, 156 

:andescenl electric 



Incandescent lampiTesla'shlgtu 
frequency discharge, 59, 60 1 
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Interference of electric waves, 

69, 70 
Invention of arc light, type of, 

134 

Invention of articulating tele- 
phone by Reiss. 163 

Invention of articulating tele- 
phone by Reiss, type of, 164 

Invention of electro-magnetic 
telegraph, type of, 144 

Invention of electric motor, 
type of, 158 

Invention of incandescent elec- 
tric lamp, character of, 156 

Invention of Leyden jar, type 

of, 43 
Invention of lightning-rods, 

thoughts or circumstances 

leading to Franklin's, 87, 

88 

Invention of secondary battery, 

173 
Invention of storage battery, 

173 
Invention of telephone, 165 

Invention of the electric tele- 
graph, Cookes' claim as to 
priority of, 145 

Invention of the electric tele- 
graph, Steinheirs claim as to 
priority of, 145 

Invention of the lightning-rod 
by Franklin, 80 

Invention of the voltaic pile, 
107, no 

Invention of the voltaic pile, 
type of, 108, 109 

Inventions, classi^cation of, 9 

Inventions, development of, af- 
fected by environment, 8 

Inventions, electrical, possible 
future, 176, 177 

Inventions, immature or incom- 
plete, 9, 10 

Inventions, immature or incom- 
plete, influence of, 9, 10 

Inventions, mature and timely, 
10 



Inventions, untimely and un- 
fruitful, 9, 10 

Inventions, untimely and un- 
fruitful, influence of, 9, 10 

Investigations of Volta, 107- 

. Ill 

Iron vs, copper for the con- 
struction of lightning-rods, 
102 

J 

Jack, electrical, use of, by 
Franklin, 33 

Jacobi, invention of electro- 
typing by, 169 

Jacobi on galvanoplasty, 171, 
172 

Jacobi's dynamo-electric ma- 
chine, 155 

Jacobi's electric motor, 157, 158 

Jacobins invention, first an- 
nouncement of, in England, 
169 

Jar, Leyden, early extravagant 
assertions as to the physio- 
logical effects of, 48 

Jar, Leyden, experiment of 
Muschenbroeck and Alla- 
mand on, 43, 44 

Jar, Leyden, independent in- 
vention of, by Cunaeus, 43, 

44 

Jar, Leyden, invention of, by 
Von Kleist, 42 

Jar, Leyden, Priestley on inven- 
tion of, 43 

Jar, Leyden, type of invention 
of, 43 

K 

Kathode, definition of, 171 
Kite, De Romas', 81, 87 
Kite, Franklin's, 79, 80 

L 

Lamps, incandescent, Tesla's 
high-frequency discbarge, 59, 
60 \ 
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Laws of motion, independent 
discovery of, by Galileo, Bene- 
diti, and Piccolomini, 13 

Leibnitz, Newton, independent 
invention of differential cal- 
culus, 13 

Leyden jar, Cavalio on the in- 
vention of, 51, 52 

Leyden jar, early discharges of, 
through long circuits, 30, 31 

Leyden jar, early extravagant 
assertions concerning effects 
of, 46 

Leyden jar, independent inven- 
tion of, by Cunseus, 43, 44 

Leyden jar, invention of, by 
Von Klelst, 42 

Leyden jar, Nollet*s experiment 
on the physiological effects 
of, 47, 48 

Leyden jar, probable reasoning 
leading to the invention of, 

50 
Leyden jar, type of invention 

of, 43 

Leyden phial, invention of, by 
Von Kleist, 42, 43 

Lieberkuhn, announcement of 
Von Kleist's invention by, 
44-46 

Life of incandescent electric 
lamp, 156 

Light, electric. Grove on, 123, 
214 

Light, electric. Grove on the 
economy of, 123, 124 

Light, Staite's electric arc, 125- 
127 

Light, voltaic carbon arc, Da- 
vy's exhibition of the splen- 
dors of, 117, 118 

Lightning discharges, oscilla- 
tory character of, 97 

Lightning protection of build- 
ings, early ideas concerning, 
1795, 84-86 
Lightning protection, Harris 
on, 87-89 



Lightning-rod, area protected 
by, 102 

Lightning-rod, invention of, by 
Franklin, 80 

Lightning-rods, action of points 
on, 100, loi 

Lightning-rods, efl5ciency of, 96 

Lightning-rods for ships, Har- 
ris's system of, 87-89 

Lightning-rods, influence of 
conducting power on efficien- 
cy of, 98 

Lightning-rods, influence of 
sectional area on efficiency, 
100 

Lightning-rods, influence of 
surface on efficient action of, 
100 

Lightning-rods, necessity for 
ground connection of, 99 

Lightning-rods, possible danger 
from proximity to, during dis- 
charges, 99 

Lightning-rods, tests as to elec- 
trical continuity of, loi 

Lightning-rods, tests of elec- 
trical continuity sometimes 
misleading, 102 

Lodge on the practical vs, the 
theoretical in lightning rod 
protection, 95-102 

Lodge's classification of light- 
ning discharges, 91, 92 

Lodge, modern views concern- 
ing the construction of light- 
ning-rods, 90-95 

Lodge on rate of oscillation of 
Leyden jar discharge, 70-72 

Lyncurium, electrification pro- 
duced by friction of, 19 

M 

Machine, Brett's dynamo-elec- 
tric, 155* 

Machine, Clarke's dynamo-elec- 
tric, 154 

Machine, Dal Negro's magneto- 
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Machine, Hiorth's dynamo- 
electric, 155 

Machine, Holmes* dynamo-elec- 
tric, 155 

Machine, Jacobi's dynamo-elec- 
tric, 155 

Machine, Page's dynamo-elec- 
tric, 155 

Machine, Pixey*s dynamo-elec- 
tric, 154 

Machine, Pixey's magneto- 
electric, 154 

Machine, Saxton's dynamo- 
electric, 154 

Machine, Sturgeon's dynamo- 
electric, 155 

Machine, Wheatstone's dyna- 
mo-electric, 155 

Machine, Wilde's dynamo-elec- 
tric, 155 

Magazine, Philosophical, on 
Davy's exhibition of the vol- 
taic arc, 12 T 

Magnetization, anomalous, 63 

Magnetization produced by os- 
cillatory discharge, character 
of, 63 

Magneto-electric induction, dis- 
covery of, by Faraday, 127 

Magneto-electric machine, early 
use in producing electric light, 

131, 133 
Magneto-electric telephone, 163 

Martin and Wetzler on the elec- 
tric motor, 157 
Matter, affluent electric, Nollet's 

hypothesis of, 40, 41 
Matter, effluent electric, Nol- 
let's hypothesis of, 40, 41 
Mature or timely inventions, 10 
Mature or timely inventions, in- 
fluence of, 10, II 
Miletus, birthplace of Thales, 14 
'Modern views concerning elec- 
^ trie conduction, 73-79 
\ Morse telegraphic alphabet, 147 
iMorse's invention of the electric 
telegraph, 145-147 



Motion, laws of, independent 
discovery of, by Galileo, Be- 
nediti, and Piccoiomini, 13 
Multiplex telegraphy, 152 
Multiplier, galvanic, Henry's, 

135 
Muschenbroeck, Watson on the 

experiments of, 43, 44 

Muschenbroeck's experiment on 

Leyden jar, 43, 44 

N- 

Natural phenomena. Bacon's 
inductive method of studying, 
25-27 

New electrical machine, Fara- 
day's, 154 

Newton, Leibnitz, independent 
invention of differential cal- 
culus, 13 

Nicholson and Carlisle, discov- 
ery of electrolysis, iii, 112 

Nollet, electrical hypothesis of, 
40, 41 

Non-electrical circuits, Watson's 
so-called, 29, 30 

Non-electrics and electrics, Gil- 
bert's classification of, 22, 33 

** Novum Organon," Bacon's, 
26 

O 

Occluded-gas process for fila- 
ment of incandescent electric 
lamp, 156 

Oersted's discovery, 142 

Oersted's discovery, Davy's 
communication of, to Royal 
Society, 142, 143 

Ohm's law, 157 

Ohm's mathematical discovery, 
first description of, 167, 168 

Ohm's remarkable mathemat- 
ical discovery, 166 

Oscillatory discharges. Hertz 
on, 66, 67 

Oscillatory discharge, impulsive 
or, of lightning, 91 
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Oscillatory .discharge ol Leyden 
jar, character of the magnet- 
ization produced by. 63 

Osygen, independent discovery 
of, by Priestley and Schecle, 



Page's dynan 



chln< 



elec 
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Page's electric motor, 158. 159 
Paine's eleclric lighl, :s8-i33 
Patent, Elklngton's, date of, for 

electro-plating, 169 
Phenomena, dynamic, of the 

Leyden jar, ilenty on, 61, 63 
Phial, Leyden, Cavallo on the 

invention of. 5t, 52 
Phial, Leyden, invention of, by 

Cunffius, 43, 44 
Phonograph, Edison's invenlion 

Phonograph, receiving dia- 
phragm of, 164 

Physiological effects of electric 
discharges of high frequency 
and potential, 57 

Physiological effects of Leyden 
jar, 47, 48 

Physiological effects of the dis- 
charge of a Leyden jar, Alla- 
raandon. 49 

Physiological effects of the dis- 
charge of a Leyden jar, early 
CKlravagant assertions as to 
the intensity of, 4S 

Physiological effects of the dis- 
charge of a Leyden jar ; ex- 
periments at the convent of 
the Carthusians, 47 

Physiological effects of the dis- 
charge of a Leyden jar, Mu- 
BChenbroeck on. 4g 

Physiological effects of the dis- 
charge of a Leyden jar, Nol- 
let's experiments as to, 47, 
48 

Piccolomini, Bened-li, Galileo. 



independent discovery of tl 

Pile, Danlell's constant voltaic, I 

135 
Pile, Volta s original desctiptio 

Pixey's magneto-eleciric ma 

chine, 154 
Piantt's storage battery. 173 
Plating bath, 172 
Pliny, attractive nature of a: 

Polarization of voltaic cell, I3g ' 

Possible future electrical ii 
tions, l-jb. 173 

Power, electric, transmission of, 
advantages possessed by, ibt, 
162 

Poynting on eleclric conduction, 
modern views as to the nature 
of, 7-1-79 

Priestley and Scheele, indepen- 
dent discovery of oxygen by, 
13 

Priestley onDu Fay's single-fluid 
electrical hypothesis, 37 

Priestley on invention of Leyden 
jar. 43 

Priestley on Bichman's experi- 
ments, S4-S6 

Process, carbonizing, for fila- 
ment of incandescent electric 
lamp, 156 

Process, occluded-gas, for fila- 



mp, 156 
cess of gal 



Radiation, electric, 53 

Rfiaumur, letter of Cunzus to, | 
concerning effects of dis- 
charge of Leyden jar, 47, 48 
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Regulation, self-, of electric 
motor, 160 

Reis, invention of the articulat- 
ing telephone by, 162, 163 

Researches, electrical, of Ste- 
phen Grey, 27, 28 

Researches, Faraday's experi- 
mental, 152, 153 

Resonance, acoustic, definition 
of, 67 

Resonance, use of term in phys- 
ical science, 67 

Richman's fatal experiments on 
atmospheric electricity, 84-87 

Ritchie's dynamo-electric ma- 
chine, 154 

Ritchie's electric motor, 160 

Rods, lightning-, influence of 
sectional area on efficient ac- 
tion of, 100 

Royal Institution, Davy's exhi- 
bition of the carbon arc light 
at, 117 

Royal Society, announcement 
to, by Banks of the invention 
of the voltaic pile, 107-110 



Sapphires, diamonds, and other 
substances electrified by fric- 
tion, list of, 23 

Saxton's dynamo-electric ma- 
chine, 154 

Scheele and Priestley, indepen- 
dent discovery of oxygen by, 
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technics in a simple and direct manner, without the use of higher 
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dynamos and motors as understood and carried out in commer- 
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Appendix I. — Tests of Iron. II. — Ampere turn Tables. 
III. — Determination of Sizes of Wire for Armatures and Field 
Coils. IV.— Belting. 
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SECOXn KDITION, BEVISED. 
BLBBTONTS OF 

STATIC ELECTRICITY, 

Bj PHlLir ATKINSON, A,SL. PIlDi) 

aolh, IZmo.- S3S i^»i; 64 UltutnUion*. 

:f:fu:o:b, - ©i-so: 

POSTAHB to any part of the world PREPAID. 

Ihe antlior of this treatise basmndc a EpeeialBh;:!/ 
of litatio Elcotricitv, and i3 aM (wlinowleilged ruasltr 
of lliB Eubject. Tho biKik embodies the result a£ 
much origiaol investigatioa and csperiment, which. 
Dr. AtUnson's loQg eiperiGncu as a tcitciier enables 
IiiiD to describe ia clear ami intcresttug language, 
devoid of technicalities. 

The principles o( electricity are presented Mtnini- 
moled, as far as possible, bjf mathematical fortnuk% 
BO as to meet tho requirements of a large chiaswho 
have not the time or opportunity to niaster ihe in- 
tricacies of formulis, whiuh an- usuall; so perplexing' 
to all but expert inathemotieiaus. 

The Tiews expressed in tho book aro the result of 
nanyyears' experience in the class room, the lecture 
room and the laboratory, and ■ware adopied only 
srtBr tlia most rigid test of actual and olt-repeated 
ezperiment by the author. 

Chpies lif this w anif other tlectrieal hoiik pul- 
IMe'l, iri'uiaianiUti ti/anyndilreasinllievoTld, 
p08TAGKPKici'AiD,o/irfrciji(o/j'v'ii'(!. AitdTess 
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iilter&a% (bents of Electricitji 

Their Generatiorj, Hfeasurement, DIstributiori 

and flpplicatiorj. 



By Giabert Kapp, M.I.C.E., M.I.E.E. 
until an Introdnction by urilllaiii Stanley, Jr, 



Cloth. 164 Pages, 37 illus. . 2 Plates. |1.00. 

This volume explains in clear, simple language the 
theory of alternating currents and apparatus, particular 
attention being paid to transformers and multi-phase 
currents and motors. 

The treatment is entirely a practical one. the descrip- 
tions noting the various advantages and defects of dif- 
ferent types, and the sections devoted tr) designing 
containing the practical data and instructions required 
by the engineer. 

OOiMTEiMXS. 

Introduction, by William Stanley, Jr. Chap. I. In- 
troductory. Chap. II. Measurement of Pressure, Cur- 
rent and Power. Chap. IIL Conditions of Maximum 
Power. Chap. IV. Alternating Current Machines. 
Chap. V, Mechanical Construction of Alternators. 
Chap. VI. Description of Some Alternators. Chap. 
VII. Transformers. Chap. VIII. Central Stations and 
Distribution of Power. Chap. IX. Examples of Cen- 
tral Stations. Chap. X. Parallel Coupling of Alterna- 
tors. Chap. XL Alternating Current Motors. Chap. 
XII. Self-Starting Motors. Chap. XIII. Multiphase 
Currents. 
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Dynamo and Hotor Building 

FOR AA\ATEURS. 



BY 
LIEUT. C. D. PARKHUR8T. U. 8. A. 



Cloth, 163 pages, 7t lUugtrations, Priee, 9t.OO, 



Descriptions and working drawings are given of the 
following dynamos and motors : 

A small ventilating fan motor. — A sewing machine 
battery motor, requiring no patterns or castings in its con 

struction. — A sewing machine motor of more finished 
appearance and greater efficiency than the above. — A 50- 
light incandescent dynamo. 

A chapter treats of armature windings, connections 
and currents, giving minute instructions illustrated with de- 
tailed drawings. In the chapter on the 50.1igbt dynamo the 
various technical points invol\^d in dynamo design are fully 
and clearly treated, enabling the amateur to design other 
forms of machines than those described, in which he will be 
assisted by an appendix giving data of a number of high 
class motors aud dynamos of standard manufacture. 

Copies of this or any other electrical book or books pub^ 
Ushed will be promptly mailed to any address in the w>rld^ 
POSTAGE PREPAID, on receipt of price. Address 

The W. J. JOHNSTON COMPANY. Lt. 
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EXPERIMENTS WITH 

Alternate Surrents 

Of Uigh Potential and High Frequenoy, 

Uy NIKOLA TESLA. 



156 pages, with Portrait and 35 Jllmiratians, 

Cloth, $1.00« 



This book gives in full Mr. Tesla*s important lecture 
before the Loudon lustitution of £iectrical Engineers, 
which embodies the results of years of patient study 
oud iuv3Stigation on Mr. Tesla's part of the phenomena 
of Alternating Currents of Enormously High Fre- 
quency and Electromotive Force. 

EVERY ELECTRICIAN, ELECTRICAL ENGINEER OR 
STUDENT OF ELECTRICAL PHENOMENA WHO MAKES 
ANY PRETENSIONS TO THOROUGH ACQUAINTANCE 
WITH RECENT .PROGIiESS IN THIS IMPORTANT FIELD 
OF RESEARCH WHICH MR. TESLA HAS SO ABLY DE- 
VELOPED MUST READ AND REREAD THIS LECTURE. 

The book is well illustrated with 35 cuts of Mr. 
Tesla's experimeutal apparatus, and contains in ad- 
dition a biographical sketch, accompanied by a full- 
page portrait, which forms a fitting frontispiece to a 
lecture which created such widespread interest. 



Copies of this or any other electrical book or books pub- 
linked, will he promptly mailed to any address in the toorld, 
fowtj^qk prepaid* on receipt of price. Address 

The W. J. JOHNSTON COMPANY, Lt. 

953 BROADWAY, NE2W YORK, 




THE ELECTRrCAL WORLD 

must widely rimilali-d cli^rlrlrul Juiiriial 
[ii Ihe world. 

It shoulii lie roiui not only !iy i-very ambiliims elec- 
trlciuu uuxluiia Ui risii iu Lis profussiou, but !•/ evciy 
intelligeut American. 

The paper is nbly edited aud noted for explaining 
electrical principlca uud describiug new iDvestious and 
diacoveri(!a iu simple and eiwj language, di'Void of 
tec bnlciili lies. It ulso gives promptly Ibe moat com. 
plule news from all parls of Ibenorld. relating to the 
diffitrcrt applii;atIous of eleclrieity. 

Suhscription, {!?:ii".?2LrirT.'"i™.^( $-i a Tern-. 

Mai/ be ordered of any NewtdeiiUr at 11) i:r:ilii :i irerk. 
The W.J. JOHNSTON COMPANY, Lt, 
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